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What Will You Do Next? 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


OR the past few years, in rural as well as urban 
areas, I have been trying to help young people 
to find definite and practical answers to the 
question contained in the title of this article. Out of 
that experience, I shall endeavor to present, in the 
space allotted to me, a few hints and suggestions 
that may be useful to some of you 
at this time. 
We shall 


of three 


briefly consider the 


problems groups: (a) 
Graduating seniors who hope to go 
to college; (b) Graduating seniors 
who will be seeking permanent em 
ployment ; (¢) Students looking for 
summer jobs. 

Graduating seniors who are 
fairly sure of financial support of 
one kind or another in college face 
first the problem of choice of col- 
lege and second, a choice of course 
within the college. 

With regard to the first problem: 
Your investigation of various pos- 
sibilities should be as complete as 
possible. Read carefully such gov- 
ernment pamphlets as_ the 
From the Jacket 
Design by Rockwell 
“Scholarships and Fellow- Went for “Morning 
; “Self-Help for Col- 7 i 
lege Students”; “Guidance Le: flets.” 

All of inexpensiv., are 
produced by the U. S. 
of Education and = are 


“Educational Directory” 


’ 


ships’ 


these are 
Department 

obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton. 

From lists given in these pamphlets, write away 
to selected colleges, requesting complete catalogues 
and any other material they may have for prospective 
students. Examine the catalogues and courses of 
Find out definitely what all the costs will be, 


what the prerequisite subjects and courses are for 


study. 


entry, what courses you will be able to take in your 
Freshman year and what alternatives are offered for 
specialized major lines of study in your junior and 
senior years. If possible, make a personal visit to 
the college and talk with the college dean or registrar. 
Bring with you a list of specific questions. 


Taking tuition costs and travelling expenses into 
consideration, choose that college within your means 
which offers the highest quality of instruction in 
lines in which you are interested, combined with a 
fairly wide range of courses in other fields, in case 
you want to transfer later to another department. 

Do not restrict yourself too nar- 

rowly in your first two college 

years, vet definitely plan from the 

beginning to get specialized tech- 

nical training during your college 

course that will fit you for some 
particular job. 

Those who Jack 


who display intellectual capability 


funds, but 


above the average, and who have 
real reasons for wanting to go to 
college, should take the following 
steps: Write to the American Stu- 
dents Foundation, Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York City, for informa- 
tion provided by that organization; 
write to the Superintendent of 
Documents in Washington for the 
pamphlet, “Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships”; communicate with your 
selected colleges, requesting infor- 
mation regarding: (a) Available 
college scholarships; (b) NYA or 
government aid that may be avail- 
able through that institution; (c) 
jobs that may be available for you 
at the college or in the college town. 

If you have an outstanding high school record, 
enclose it with your letters to the colleges, together 
with letters of recommendation your teachers may 
care to write. 

To those graduating seniors who will be seeking 
employment, I should like to make this general state- 
ment: Do not feel that your high school training 
Take 
whatever honest and legitimate kind of work you can 
get, like it, and do it as well as you can. High school 
girls, for instance, should not hesitate to take jobs 


should entitle you to a special kind of job. 


as household helpers in private homes. 
Talk to your older friends about possible local 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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RETURN TO EARTH 


About the Author 


Jimmy Collins was a test pilot. He 
took navy planes up to 20,000 feet, cut 
loose in a power dive, aimed straight at 
the earth, and pulled out at 10,000 feet. 
The angle of that pull-out was the point 
of the test. It was all very simple. If the 
plane recovered it was a good one (and 
the pilot came back to earth to rest his 
nerves a bit and try out the next plane). 
If it didn’t recover and broke up in the 
air, it wasn’t good (and they got a new 
pilot). Jimmy Collins tested hundreds of 
planes that were good and two that were 
not. In the first of those two he bailed 
out (as you'll read below); in the second 
he didn’t have time. 


Jimmy Collins had always wanted to 
write; so one day between tests he poked 
out an article about what it meant to be 
a test pilot and sold it to the Saturday 
Evening Post. Immediately the New York 
Daily News offered him a job writing a 
daily piece. Among other things this 
meant that he would be able to stop his 
hazardous tests and settle down to earth 
with his wife and two children. He said 
that he had stories enough up his sleeve 
to last at least three years—all true. 
Things looked bright for the Collins 
family. 

In March, 1935, Jimmy cracked up on 
the tenth out of ten dives of what was to 
be his last test. His wife said at the time 
that “it was the way he would have 
chosen: at sunset, the sky full of color and 
shadow—the time he liked best in the day. 
And it wasn’t any 2000-foot fall; it was 
from the heights.” Before making that 
last flight Jimmy Collins had written a 
last chapter—a piece called, “The Testa- 
ment of Jimmy Collins,” which you'll find 
in the book Test Pilot (Doubleday) which 
is a collection of the Daily News pieces. 
He prefaced his testament with the follow- 
ing sentence: “The next words you read 
will be those of James H. Collins, and not 
‘as told to’ although you might say ghost- 
written.” 











WAS sitting around the res- 

taurant at Roosevelt Field Hotel 

with the rest of the unemployed 

pilots, smoking, talking, sipping 
the eternal cup of coffee, hoping that 
something would turn up, when the 
phone rang and the girl who answered 
it called for me. 

“It’s long distance,” she added as 
I brushed past her on my way out 
to take the call, and I couldn’t help 
running the rest of the way. I had 
put in word at a factory some time 
ago if anything turned up to let me 
know. Maybe my luck was changing. 

“Hello,” I said eagerly as_ I 
grabbed the receiver, and before the 
familiar voice on the other end told 
me I knew I was talking to the guy 
who hired the pilots for the company. 

“I’ve got a job for you,” he an- 
nounced, “demonstrating one of our 
new airplanes for the navy.” 

“What kind of a demonstration?” 
I asked warily. 

“A dive demonstration,” he said. I 
knew what that meant all right. Ten 
thousand ieet straight down, just to 
see if it would hang together. I 
wasn’t so sure my luck was changing 
after all. 

“What kind of a ship?” I asked. 
I hoped it wasn’t too experimental. 
I had dived airplanes before. The 
last one, six years before, 1 had dived 
to pieces. I still remembered the ex- 
ploding crack of those wings tearing 
off. I remember the dazine blow of 
the instrument board as my head had 
snapped forward against it from the 
sudden lurch of the midair failure, 
and dimly then the slow, limp slump- 
ing into unconsciousness. I remem 
I had come to, thousands 
way 


bered how 
of feet later, and leaped my 
clear, only to be threatened by the 
falling wreck on top and the rushing 










A Story by Jimmy Collins 


at-me earth beneath. I remembered 
the tumbling, jerking stop as my 
chute had opened after the long drop, 
and how startlingly close the ground 
had looked, and then immediately the 
awful heart-pound, breath-stop fear 
that that milling wreck would take q 
derelict pass at it. I remembered 
the acute relief of hearing the loud 
report that told me the wreck had hit 
the ground, and then the “What if 
that had clutched me!” when they told 
me afterwards how really 
had come. 

“Tt’s a bomber fighter, second 
model, first-production job, a single- 
seater biplane with a seven-hundred- 
horsepower engine,” the man at the 
other end said. That was encouraging 
It wasn’t the experimental 


close it 


anyway. 
job. 

I had heard that another free-lance 
test pilot like myself had recently 
jumped out of a ship he had been 
diving. His prop had broken and torn 
his motor clear out of his ship. He 
had got down with his chute all right, 
but he had hit the fin as he had gone 
past the tail surfaces getting out of 
the wreck. He had broken a couple 
of legs and an arm and was in the 
hospital at that moment. I knew he 
had been doing some diving. 

I wondered why they didn’t use 
one of their own men. ‘They had a 
very fine staff of test pilots right 
there at the factory. “What's wrong 
with your pilots?” I asked. 

“Well, to be frank about it.’ was 
the answer, “while we really don't 
expect any trouble with this ship, be- 
cause we have taken every possible 
precaution that we know about, still, 
you never can tell. Our chief test 
pilot now, you know, has done seven 
of these dive demonstrations. We feel 


that that is about enough to ask one 





There was the 
ship: It was silver 
and gleamed eveti 
in the darkened 
a! interior. It looked 
sturdy and squat 
and __ bulldoggish. 
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man to do on a salary, and he feels 


that he has had about enough any- 
way. None of the rest of our men 
have ever done any of this work be- 
fore. Besides, why should we take 
a chance on breaking up our organiza- 


tion if we can call a free lance in: 
So that was it! After all, why 
shouldn’t they look at it that way? 

I thought of the already long ab- 
sence of my family. My wife and 
my vear-and-a-half-old son and my 
half-vear-old daughter were still on 
my father-in-law’s farm in  Okla- 
homa, where I had sent them in the 
spring to make sure they would be 
able to eat during the summer. If I 
could make enough money— 

“How much is there in it for me?” 
I asked. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars,” he 
“If the job takes longer than ten days 
we will pay you an additional thirty- 
five dollars a day. We will insure 
your life for fifteen thousand dollars 
for the duration of the demonstrations 
and provide for disability compensa- 
tion. We will also pay your expenses, 
So. if you are still free, 
His voice 


said. 


of course. 

white, and twenty-one...” 

trailed off, posing the question. 
“Well, I’m still free and white,” I 


answered, “but I am _ wno_ longer 


English Section 


before. It had been different then. 
It hadn’t occurred to me at that time 
that airplanes would fall apart. Oh, 
I knew they would. I knew they had. 
It was something, however, that had 
happened to other test pilots and might 
happen to some more, but not to me. 

I remembered the times I had 
jumped, startled wide awake from 
sleep in the nights, not immediately 
after that failure, but some months 
later. No special dreams of horror. 


Jimmy Collins 


twenty-one. I’m_ thirty 
know. Old enough to know better. 
But I’ll take your job.” 

“We will wire you as soon as the 
ship is ready,” he said and hung up. 

I came back to the gang at the 
table.. They were still sipping their 
coffee, smoking, talking, and undoubt- 
edly hoping for an odd job to come in. 

“T’'ve got a job,’ I announced, 
beaming. 

“What kind 
piped up. 

“Diving one of the new fighters for 
the navy,” I replied as casually as I 
could. 

“Boy, 
chorused. 

“I've got it.” I snapped. “And 
anyway,’ I added, “I won't be drop- 
ping dead of starvation around here 
this winter.” 

They razzed me for a while, and 
I razzed them back. They wanted to 
know what kind of flowers I wanted. 
I wanted to know if they were plan- 
ting on just breakfast or just din- 
ner when they got down to that one 
meal a day this winter. 

After a while, as soon as my ela- 
tion in contemplation of the fifteen 
hundred bucks wore off, I didn’t feel 
% cocky. I really might get bumped 
off in that crate. Maybe I could have 
got by without taking the job. 


T : ae 
4 remembered that dive of six years 


now, you 


of a job?” they all 


you ean have it!” they 


Just the delayed action of some sub- 
terranean mechanism of fright in my 
subconscious brain. I had been hon- 
estly convinced during my waking 
hours up to that time that that fail- 
ure had not made much of an im- 
pression on me. 

I remembered the subconscious fear 
of just normal excess speed that had 
grown on me since then. I wouldn’t 
nose an airplane down very much 
from level cruising speed and open the 
throttle coming in from a_ cross- 
country, for instance. A couple of 
times when I had done it without 
thinking, I had found myself practi- 
cally bending the throttle backwards 
to kill the speed when I had suddenly 
become aware of it. 

These things convinced me that that 
failure had made a deeper impression 
on me than I had thought. I realized 
it the more when I contemplated 
these new dives I was about to do. I 
knew I was more afraid of them than 
I would admit. 

“Death in the Afternoon, or Re- 
union in Oklahoma,” I _ thought. 
You've got to take some chances. 
I didn’t see how I was going to get 
the money to bring the family back 


any other way. 

Besides, I thought I could beat the 
game by being smart. I knew a lot 
of boys who hadn’t been able to, and 
I knew they had had good heads on 
their shoulders. 

Two weeks later I stepped out of 
a taxi in front of the hangar at the 
airport. Some experimental military 
airplanes were sitting outside. It was 
good to see military airplanes again. 
something military 

airplanes — some- 
thing businesslike. 

I entered the 
hangar office. The 
engineers were 
waiting for me. I 
knew most of them 
from working with 
them before. They 
were all still just 
pink-faced kids. 
But I knew they 
were bright kids. 
They knew _ their 
stuff and had _ all 
had quite a lot of 
experience. 

They greeted me 
with a sort 
of smile on their 
faces, the way you 
greet somebody you 
know is being 
played for a 
sucker. Maybe they 
were right. Un- 
doubtedly they 
were. But I re- 
sented that -smile 
in a mild sort of 


There is about 


queer 


way. 

Bill was there. I had known Bill 
since before he had become their chief 
test pilot. He had that same queer 
smile on his face. 

“Hey, Bill,” I said to him, greet- 
ing him with a quizzical smile answer- 
ing his own, “why don’t you dive this 
funny airplane?” 

“IT got smart and chiseled my way 
out of this one,” he said. 

“It is a sap’s game,” I agreed with 
him. “But starvation is dangerous 
too.” He laughed, and we all laughed. 

He studied me for a minute. We 
hadn’t seen each other in a couple of 
years. Finally he said soberly, 
“You've grown older, Jim.” 

“Yeah, I’ve grown older, Bill,” I 
answered him banteringly, “and I 
want to grow a lot older too. I want 
to have a nice long white beard trail- 
ing out in the slip stream some day. 
Se I hope you guys are building good 
airplanes for diving. By the way, 
let’s go out in the hangar and take 
a look at the crate. After all, I’m 
mildly interested in it, you know.” 

We all went out into the hangar. 
There was the ship, suspended from 
a chain hoist with its wheels just off 

(Continued on page 26) 
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(Musie during the 
announcer’s speech: 
beat of drums, fife or 
Rute playing “Yankee 
Doodle,” faintly and 
dispiritedly, tramp of 
feet.) 
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Announcer: March 14, 1836—one hun- 
dred years ago, and rain pouring on the 
miserable little town of Gonzales, a col- 
lection of log houses in central ‘Texas. 
Here, under the command of General 
Sam Houston, is stationed the ragged, 
undisciplined, poorly-equipped army of 
the newly-created Republic of Texas, a 
band of untrained’ volunteers, the only 
protection of the Texas settlers against 
the magnificent invading army of Mexico. 
Texas calls itself independent. The Mexi- 
can army, advancing under General Santa 
Anna, thinks otherwise. Already, sixty- 
seven miles away at the Texas mission-fort 
called the Alamo, there has been an en- 
counter between Mexico and the newly 
formed Republic. To what end? Nobody 
knows. Horrible reports of the Alamo are 
in the air, and thirty of the Gonzales 
women may well be widows by this time. 
General Sam Houston sits alone and 
troubled in the log cabin which con- 
stitutes his headquarters. 

(Music rises and falls.) 

Houston (Slowly, to himself): Trapped 
there in the Alamo .. . less than two 
hundred Texans surrounded by a 
Mexican army numbering thousands . 

(Sound of horse’s hoofs.) 

Houston: Well, whatever's happened— 
it’s over by this time. God help poor 
Colonel Travis Said he wouldn’t sur- 
render would rather die than sur- 
render. 

(Shouting at a distance.) 

Hovston: What's that? Somebody rid- 
ing in, eh? Maybe with more news of the 
Alamo—bad news of course 

(Knock at the door.) 

Hovston: Who's there? 

Suiru (Talks in a falsetto voice): Deaf 
Smith—let me in, General Houston— 
(Shouting.) News—news—news— 

(Quick steps. Door opening. 
rises.) 

Hovston: Smith! Back? Man, come in. 
Why, you look like a ghost. What news of 
the Alamo? 

Smirn: I've brought you the three sur- 
vivors—this woman is one of them. 

Hovsron: Three? Good God, man—-you 
brought us only three? Where are the 
rest? 

Smiru: There isn’t anybody, General, 
except this woman and her baby, and a 
negro boy—Colonel Travis’s servant— 


Music 


Houston: But the rest, Smith? The two 
hundred soldiers? Where are they? 

Smiru: General Houston, this is Mrs. 
Dickinson. She'll tell you the story. 

(Sound of a door closing. Music grows 
softer.) 

Houston: Madam 

Mrs. Dickinson: General Houston, 
there’s nothing left of the fort—not a 
brick—-not a _ soul 

Houston: And those brave men_ that 
held the fort there—? 

Mrs. Dickinson: General, they held the 
Alamo for ten days against thousands of 
Mexicans—they were brave men, General 

all of them are dead. 

Houston: Dead? Dead—you're sure of 
that? You saw them die? 

Mrs. Dickinson (/ler voice breaking): 
Every patriot in the Alamo dead. Not a 
Texan alive when the fort fell. They all 
died at their posts. 

Houston: No quarter? 

Mrs. Dickinson: No quarter, General 
Houston. After the battle the Mexicans 
heaped the bodies of the heroes in the 
fort and 

Houston: Yes? Yes? 

Mrs. Dickinson: And Santa Anna 
ordered the fort burned and the bodies 
of the Texans with it 

Hovsron: Brutality! Savage unneces- 
sary brutality! 

Mrs. Dickinson: It—it was horrible. I 
saw the flames from Santa Anna’s apart- 
ment. They took me there. 

Houston (Eacited): You saw Santa 
Anna, the Mexican Commander in Chief? 

Mrs. Dickinson: Yes, I saw him. He's 
a strangely mild little fellow. Nobody’d 
dream he would be capable of such out- 
rages— 

Houston: They took you to his apart- 
ment, Madam? 

Mrs. Dicxtnson: Yes. He was courte- 
ous to me—kind—gave me food—played 
with the baby—and sent me out on a 
horse with his personal servant. 

Houston: Why? 

Mrs. Dickinson: He wanted me to give 
you a message, General. 

(Music stops. Confusion of women’s 
voices outside.) 

Mrs. Dickinson: Is that—that noise— 
is that the women, General Houston? 

Houston: Yes, God help them. They’ve 
heard the news. 


Mrs. Dickinson: Their men died heroes 
like mine. 

Houston (Violent, impetuous): Oh, but 
it was unnecessary—pure slaughter! The 
Texans don't work together—those men 
should never have been in the Alamo. I 
told the Council that the Alamo was a 
death trap—I ordered Fannin to join those 
poor devils—to bring arms and men to 
their aid. In the beginning, I told the 
Council to blow that accursed place down. 

(More confusion outside.) 

Houston: And General Santa Anna, 
Madam—what message did he send me? 

Mrs. Dickinson: Santa Anna said to 
deliver his compliments to you, General 
Houston, and to assure you that the story 
of the Alamo would be the story of all 
Texans who were found in arms against 
Mexican authority in ‘Texas. 

Hovston (Laughing): Oh, he says that, 
does he? 

Mrs. Dickinson: Yes, General. He says 
he will wipe your ragged army of rebels 
clean off the face of the earth 

Hovston: And you, Mrs. Dickinson? 
What would you say? 

Mrs. Dickinson (With spirit): I would 
say that no decent Texan could sleep or 
eat until this outrage is avenged, until 
the Alamo has been paid for and Texas 
is free. 

Houston: And so say I! Smith! 

(Musie begins again.) 

Smririu: Yes, General. Your orders, Sir? 

Hovstron: See that Mrs. Dickinson gets 
food and rest. 

Smiru: Yes, Sir. Other orders, Sir? 

Houston: Only this: Order every wr 
disciplined Texan soldier, every deserting 
coward who tries to run away from this 
army of ours to 

Smirn: Yes, Sir? 

Houston: To remember the patriots 
whose charred bones lie in that mission— 
to remember the brave who died for 
Texan independence at the Alamo. 

(Fife or flute silent. Slow beat of 
drums. Tramp of feet. Women's voice. 
Fadeout.) 

Announcer: April 21st in the same 
year—1836—the year when Texas first 
called herself a Republic, free of the rule 
of Mexico. So far, the Republic has seen 
disaster after disaster. Santa Annas 
Mexican troops have been victorious and 
have slaughtered the Texans at the Alamo 
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Harrisburg, the capitol 
of the new Republic, has been visited by 
Santa Anna’s men and has been left a 
heap of hot ashes to drift across the Texas 
plains. And now Santa Anna, Commander 
in Chief of the Mexican Army, is en- 
camped with more than 1,500 soldiers on 
the Texan plain of San Jacinto. Evening, 
and Santa Anna and his Chief of Staft 
Almonte sit around the Mexican campfires 
in the growing dusk. 

(Spanish music on the guitar. Distant 
drums.) 

Atmonte: Well, General Santa Anna... 

Santa ANNA (He has a soft, lazy. pleas- 
ant voice): Well, Almonte .. . Will they 
attack, or will they run again? What does 
my Chief of Staff say? 

AtmontTe: I say it isn’t important, Gen- 
eral Santa Anna. I say, have another 
glass of wine. 

Santa Anna: Good wine, good vintage, 
Almonte—but the Texans—what do you 
say they will do? 

‘Atmonte: I say it matters very little, 
what they do, General Santa Anna. If 
they run, theyll run. If they fight, they'll 
begin to run a little later, that’s all. 

Juanita: They did not run at the 
Alamo, Senors. 

Atmonte: Ah, Juanita. You 
Where’s your husband? 

Jvuanira: Asleep—resting—he has 
a notion there’ll be a battle tomorrow. 
General Santa Anna—do you? 

Santa Anna (Laughing): Not at 
all, my dear child. Certainly not. The 
Texans have been running away for 
a month now. What makes your 
husband think they’ll stand still to- 
morrow ? 

Juanira: I don’t know why he 
thinks so. Maybe he’s been dreaming. 

Atmonte: Yes, he probably has 
been dreaming—don’t you think so, 
General? Dreaming or drinking, one 
or the other. Wine, Juanita? 

Juanita (Frightened): Oh! 

Santa Anna: What’s the matter 
with you, child? Cold? Give her a 
blanket, Almonte 

Juanita: No, not cold. Nervous.... 

I saw a bat flying over there, and 
that’s bad luck. General, I'm afraid. 

Santa ANNA: Women can be afraid 
of the silliest things, can’t they, Al- 
monte? 

Atmonte: ‘They’re noted for that. 

Santa Anna: For instance, imagine be- 
ing afraid of that ragged little army over 
there—less than a thousand men, no uni- 
forms—no discipline—two cannons-—pov- 
erty, mutiny, deserters— 

Juanita: But General, Senor 
Houston, that General of theirs 

AtmonTeE: Juanita’s right, General Santa 
Anna. That Sam Houston is a man worth 
getting a chill about— 

Santa Anna: A backwoodsman, like the 
rest, Almonte! Brought up among Indians 
—a failure—an exile in Texas—a romantic 
fool. 

Atmonte: Maybe so, General— 

Juanita: Some of his men love him— 

Santa Anna: Some of his men, child. 
Some of his men. 

Juanita: I’m afraid tonight—somehow. 
Please, General Santa Anna, keep special 
watch against the Texans. And tomorrow 
when the siesta hour comes, don’t let the 
men sleep. While we sleep, the Texans 
may sweep down on us, remembering the 
Alamo, and God help us then. 

Santa Anna: Oh, come. We’ve numbers 
and discipline and munitions—what have 

ey? 

Atmonte: Nothing at all. Two cannon 
—they call them the “Twin Sisters.” Two 
tannon—nothing else in the world. 

Juantra: Oh, but they do have some- 
thing else, Senor Almonte. 
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Aumonte: What else do they have, my 
dear? 

Juanira: They have their homes and 
wives to protect—their fields and oxen— 
and they have the Alamo to avenge. 

Santa Anna: They're rebels—squatters 
on Mexican land. 

Juantra: They call Texas theirs. Their 
wives live there. ‘Their children were born 
on that land. They will be fighting for 
their women, their children, their crops, 
their homes 

Aumonte: She insists on thinking they'll 
fight—that’s her trouble, General. She has 
more faith in them than they deserve. 

Santa Anna: Oh, the saints preserve 
us, Almonte. Now is the time to stop this 
talk 

Juanrra: Oh, another bat... . 

Atmonte: Not at all my dear, it’s the 
same bat flying over again. 

Juanrra: For the love of heaven, don’t 
sleep at siesta hour tomorow. 

Santa Anwa: Listen to the music, and 
forget it, my dear. 

(Music. Fadeout.) 

Announcer: Spanish quarters on the 
plain of San Jacinto, close to dusk on the 
following afternoon. And now those plains, 
covered with bright and lit by 
campfires last night, are red with blood 


grass 


Sam 


Jacinto. 


and clouded with a rolling mist of dust. 
Juanita’s fears are realized. The battle 
of San Jacinto has been raging for hours. 
Cannon fire from the Texan ‘“Twin Sisters” 
has rent great gaps in the Mexican lines. 
At headquarters, holding the last rein- 
forcements, is Chief of Staff Aimonte. 
Besides him is Juanita. 

(Cracking of muskets. Shouting. Boom 
of cannon. Sound of fife or flute playing 
“Yankee Doodle’. All these noises muted 
enough to allow the conversation between 
Autmonte and Juanita to be heard.) 

Atmonte: A hundred of our men are 
down—driven by the ‘Texans into the San 
Jacinto River— 

Juanita (J/ler voice breaking): No 
chance for them to get out of there, Senor 
Almonte? 

Atmonte: Less chance than a fish has 
on dry land 

Juanita: Oh, God help me— 

Atmonte: Courage, Juanita! 

Jvanira: Don’t talk to me about cour- 
age, Senor Almonte. Look at those hun- 
dred men driven into the river—to die 
there—maybe dying there now— 

(Loud cannon report.) 

Juanita: My husband is with those men! 

Autmonte: The day will belong to the 
Texans— 

Juanita: The day—like ail battle days 
—belongs to the devil— 

(Loud cannon report.) 


a 


Atmonte: Look! Look over there, my 
girl. Do you see that? 

Juanira (Listlessly): What? 

Aumonte: Their General is down! Sam 
Houston—their best man—their only 
leader is down. Oh, now we'll rally— 

Juantra: Let us rally—who cares——the 
best of us are dead. Why? Because you 
lords of Mexico wanted more land—and 
had to sleep at siesta hour— 

Autmonte: Oh. 

Juanrra: He’s not down, you see, after 
all. He’s up again, on a new horse. But 
he’s wounded. His foot is hurt. 

Atmonte: He'll not last the battle out. 
We'll rally. Two more minutes, and [Pll 
take my troops in— 

(Loud cannon report. Shouts. Screams.) 

Juanita: Our front ranks are all down. 
Our middle lines are falling. The men 
driven into the river—my husband— 

Aumonte: After that—we'll not rally. 

Juanira: Can't you do something to 
save those men in the river. (//ysterical.) 
Don't let them die. 

Atmonte: That finishes us—six hundred 
dead—three hundred prisoners— 

Santa Anna (Shouting): Retreat! Save 
yourselves! Retreat! 

(4 bugle sounds the retreat. 
thunder of horses hoofs. Shouting. 
slowly fading.) 

Announcer: Dusk of the following 
day—a glorious day for Texas. The 
army of Mexico has been shattered, 
600 dead, 200 wounded, 300 prisoners 
and general rejoicing in the Texan 
camp—dancing, singing, hard drink- 
ing. Only one danger remains. Santa 
Anna is still at large. He, the Presi- 
dent of Mexico, the Commander in 
Chief of her armies, is still free to re- 
turn to his own country and to raise 
another army against the Texans. And 
what of General Sam Houston, with- 
out whom Texas would never have 
been frec? Sorely wounded, his foot 
crushed by cannon fire, he lies under 
an oak tree, cursing the eseape of 
Santa Anna and eating some broth 
brought by Mrs. Dickinson. 

Mrs. Dickinson: And how’s_ the 
foot by now? 

Houston: Painful—damned painful 
—I could take the— 

Mrs. Dickinson: Now, now, you’d 
better not curse, General. The rest’ll 

take your  example—They’re copying 
everything you do today— 

Houston: Oh, it’s not the foot that 
bothers me, Mrs. Dickinson—it’s that 
slippery, cursed, escaped Santa Anna. 

(Shouting at a distance.) 

Houston: What's that? 

Mrs. Dickinson: Wait, Dll look. ... 
Oh, Robison has ridden in with another 
prisoner—a funny little felow in a blue 
shirt and red felt slippers— 

Houston: ‘Then what’s all the 
about? 

Mrs. Dickinson: Don’t ask me, General 
—the fellow looks harmless enough-—but 
from the shouting you'd think  they’d 
captured a lion. He’s coming this way. 

Hovston: What’s he want? I can’t be 
bothered. My foot hurts d 

Mrs. Dicktnson: Oh—oh, 
count ten again— 

Santa Anna: General Sam Houston? 

Houston: Yes. What in the devil do you 
went? 

Santa Anna: Sir, I came into the camp 
with this Senor Robison. I wish to present 
myself to the General. I am General 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, President 
of Mexico, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of Operations. I— 

Houston: What? 

Mrs. Dickx1nson: Oh, please don’t jump 
up like that, General Houston. 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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_ HAT is the ideal 
teacher?” Ask any group 
of students this question 
and the majority of 

them will tell you—if their grades 
are closed issues for the term—that 
the ideal teacher is one who is im- 
partial, sympathetic, and considerate 
— meaning that she does not give too 
much home work, and above all, one 
who has a sense of humor. Qualities 
that further increase her desirability 
are personal attractiveness, school 
spirit, which defined, invariably means 
attendance at athletic contests, and 
friendliness. It is the traditional 
concept of the teacher for which stu- 
dents are not wholly responsible. 
Educators and parents in a subtle but 
unwitting conspiracy have managed 
to preserve the ideal. In their endless 
questionnaires to students, research 
workers, seeking to establish the de- 
sirable teacher-qualities, list these 
traits, and parents inevitably extol 
the teacher who is “just one of the 
boys and girls.” 

There, is however, a 
group among students, who have a 
different idea. To them the perfect 
teacher is first of all the skillful 
leader of her class. She knows her 
subject; she knows far more than 
what is in the text—she is a student 
herself. In fact she sometimes dis- 
agrees with the text—she is somewhat 
of a challenger. She has a fine re- 
spect for the contributions of scholar- 
ship, but she knows that the last word 
has not yet been written on science, 
on the literature, the history, the art 
of the past. She is not an intellectual 
autocrat but a humble questioner, and 
she has immense respect for the in- 
tegrity of her students. Of course, 


minority 


these students do not state the case in 


just these words, but they make clear 
that they want a teacher who is an 
educator in its strictest sense, one who 
still finds satisfactions in speculation 
and who also extracts thinking from 
her students. 

Of all the qualities that I wish for 
in a student, this emancipated con- 
cept of the teacher is the most de 
sirable because the student who has 
this opinion of the functions of the 
teacher usually has also the right 
point of view concerning the proper 


By Abigail O'Leary 


business of the class period. He does 
not regard it as a time “to recite’’—if 
he is prepared—to distinguish him- 
self, to get a good grade. Instead, 
it is a period in which all students, 
and the teacher, pool their experiences 
with the project for the day. A sort 
of cooperative enterprise for which 
he is willing to submit whatever he 
has in way of preparation. He recog- 
nizes that one often learns from mis- 
takes, and that erroneous ideas, ex- 
posed and identified as such, clear the 
way for the truth. Students who 
embrace this classroom philosophy 
easily adopt the practice of reading 
and criticising one another’s composi- 
tions, editing one another's themes, 


Abigail O’Leary teaches creative writing and acts 
as adviser to The Quest (Literary Magazine) at 
Central High School, in Minneapolis. Two of her 
students won first and second place in the short 
story section of the Scholastic Awards this year. 
She says she finds teaching very exciting, and feels 
sorry for all teachers who can’t agree with her. 
When we decided to publish John W. Knoble’s 
article (on the facing page) we quite naturally hit 
upon the idea of asking Miss O’Leary to write 


us a companion piece. 


and checking one another's tests—all 
of which are sound classroom pro- 
cedures. They also acquire those 
habits which students hear so much 
about—neatness, promptness, atten- 
tiveness. These qualities are merely 
matters of courtesy and spring from 
a consideration of others. 

No student is so undesirable as the 
apathetic and selfish boy or girl who 
wants only to follow a program out- 
lined by the teacher, and who is pas- 
sive in class room discussions. If ever 
he does take part, he is sure to be 
found on the side of the teacher. His 


eye is continually on that “A’’ grade 
that he hopes to achieve. He is the 


student who, in the execution of a 
composition, asks the teacher “Is this 
what you want?” He has no respect 
for the integrity of his own ideas, or 
he is willing to sacrifice them in order 
to please. The student who makes 
these concessions to amiability in the 
long run defeats his purpose for he is 
easily detected. The good teacher has 
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The student 


little respect for him. 
that the teacher does admire is the 
one who does his own thinking. He 
has ideas that he feels are important 
and he will hazard his popularity to 


defend them. It does not matter much 
whether his ideas are always sound, 
The student who is interested in his 
own ideas is usually interested in the 
ideas of others, and it is from this 
interplay of minds that real education 
issues. Passivity frustrates the pur- 
pose of many classrooms, and timidity 
on the part of the students often 
fosters impoverished teaching. 

Not long ago I listened to a teacher 
address a group of high school stu- 
dents on “How,to Write Poetry” (as 
if any teacher could tell boys and 
girls how to write poetry!) She began 
with the thesis that all great poetry 
dealt with the beautiful 
and ideal. There was a 
restlessness among mem- 
bers of the group. Some 
of them knew better. One 
student ventured _ the 
opinion that Carl Sand- 
burg’s poetry is not al- 
ways concerned with the 
beautiful and the ideal. 
The teacher parried, “All 
poetry that has endured 
deals with the beautiful and ideal.” 
How much [ wished that someone in 
that group might suggest one of the 
robust but unlovely tales of Chaucer. 
The student’s knowledge was not deep 
enough for the challenge—neither 
probably was the teacher's. 

Had the student pressed her doubts 
about the teacher’s theory concerning 
poetry, a lively debate might have fol- 
lowed which would have aroused 
everyone in the audience to think 
about the province of poetry. As it 
was, the teacher’s discussion of poetry 
—and she said much that was good— 
was ineffective for those who did not 
agree with her initial statement. 

There is always a polite way for 
students to challenge and contradict, 
and on such occasions the thinking of 
the group is quickened, and habits of 
courtesy and thoughtful _ restraint, 
those invaluable by-products of every 
fruitful classroom, are cultivated. 
Students need not be timid in these 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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What the Student Wants 5 


In a Teacher 


OT perhaps listed in terms 
of ‘“‘A’s” or “B’s but none 
the less clearly defined, the 
average high school student, 
if he has any enterprise at all, has 
rated his teachers: who are a 
big help, those who are little help, 
those who are a positive hindrance. 
Why shouldn’t the student, too, 
have his own ‘National Honor So- 
ciety’ among his teachers, his own 
“all-star team” of instructors? Often, 
to be sure, it basketball 
team, for rarely are there eleven in- 


those 


must be a 


structors who can make the grade. 
Not that popularity is all or even 
the major part of teaching, but cer- 
tain questions will come up. For in- 
stance why, in some classes are there 
spitballs thrown? Examination pa- 
pers surprisingly Vacant 
seats frequently noticed ? 
conversation 


similar ? 


Animated 
flourishing over 
topics as Ben Bernie's 
new sax man or the full- 
back’s game shoulder? 

I am listing here some 
of the qualities which I 
teacher 


such College, 


believe a good 
should have. 
teacher I have 
could have easily  de- 
veloped most of these 
she only knew she was 
them. 

First and foremost comes the 
quality of being grown up. (The 
adolescent, by the way, is startlingly 
conscious of the fact that in the eves 
of the law he is still an infant. If 
only the teacher could make us feel 
that he or she is big enough, man 
or woman enough to treat us as more 
man or woman than we really are.) 
If only she could put herself above 
allthis “intrigue”, ques- 
tions of “discipline”, petty jeal- 
ousies, school politics, complaints 
about the principal, the school board, 
the teacher’s own health, her brother- 
in-law’s health, another teacher's 
marking system, etc. One discussion 
of this petty nature brings a teacher 
down to the students’ level. She 
May never again get her pupils to re- 
gard her as an adult. 

Second, it is absolutely imperative 
that she have the physical qualifica- 


Every 
known 


qualities if 
lacking in 


classroom 


By John W. Kunoble 


down her job 


tions for holding 
Good eyes, but not necessarily in the 
back of her head, good ears, steady 
nerves, intelligible voice, and reason 
personal appearance. 
beauty, for 


ably 
This 


a beautiful 


pleasant 
does not mean 
teacher is at a dis- 
advantage. 

Beautiful 


world to be engaging, 


persons owe it to the 
forever scatter- 
ing sunshine, and a teacher cannot 
and should not be expected to com- 
bine her job with that of being a 
classroom hostess. Pleasing appear- 
ance does mean a well-prepared toilet, 
hair combed, nose powdered, and a 
frock that is, at least, entirely giggle- 


proof. 


John W. Knoble is now a sophomore at Carleton 
Minnesota. He 
Scholastic two years ago, at the age of 17, when 
he was attending Central High School in Minne- 
apolis where he took work under Miss O’Leary, 
among others. Although John Knoble is majoring 
in history at Carleton he is keeping up his writing 
as sports editor of The Carletonian and by co- 
editing the Literary Supplement. He says friendly 
encouragement is what is needed most today and 
you should give it to yourself if no one else will. 


wrote this piece for 


As far as brains are concerned. 
I think students expect at least nor- 
mal I. Q. That with all these other 
qualities will be enough for physical 
equipment. 

Third. she must have 
training for her profession. She must 
studied or have a natural 
knack for psychology, and know how 
to practice it. She must be a sales- 
man, and must convey the impression 
ot being thoroughly “sold,” herself on 
the idea of scholarship. She must 
understand everything she tries to 
explain, (and must use _ faultless 
English in explaining it) but she must 
not mind if students disagree with 
her. She must plan in advance her 
presentation of lessons so that she 
does not waste the student’s time. 
The less homework she can get by 
with giving, the better. She need not 
be a Phi Beta Kappa but must indi- 
cate that she did some studying in 
college. 

These simple requests are reason- 


technical 


have else 


able, but what a pity the student can- 
not help the teacher out by remind- 
ing her of her deficiencies. 

Too many teachers are given to 
criticizing wrong attitudes on the part 
of their students. There were a few 
teachers who thought I had the wrong 
attitude and I shall never forgive 
them for convincing me that they 
right. These teachers think 
they have done me a service, but they 
have only helped develop an inferior- 
ity complex, which would have been 
terrifying had it not been for the un- 
derstanding of other teachers who, I 
think, are worthy of teaching in any 
University in America, and to whom 
I am eternally indebted—why? Be- 
cause they kept me so happily busy 
doing things in which I was interested 
that I didn’t have time to have an 
attitude. The old withered and 
died away, and the new one had as 
its foundation a love of scholarship. 

Another word that should be 
stricken from the records is the word 
“discipline.” Why doesn’t a teacher 
look at it this way: Here are 30 
students compelled to sit in front of 
her at least an hour every day. They 
are there because presumably she is 
peculiarly qualified to give them what 
they ure supposed to be eager to re- 
ceive, to wit: golden words of learning 
which flow from her superior wisdom. 
Instead the class shows a tendency to 
draw mustaches on the illustrious pic- 
tures in their history books. If their 
attention wanders, it is probably not 
discipline that is needed, so much as 
a more vitalized and _ interesting 
method of instruction. 

The teacher should be self-analyt- 
ical and self-critical enough to ques- 
tion her own class room technique, 
to ask herself if she has failed to 
bring out the best in each student. 
She might well afford to devote a 
little of her time to devising methods 
of making the process of acquiring 
knowledge an engrossing and stimu- 
lating game through which the quest 
for learning might become, to all her 
students, a virtual and _ genuine 
hunger. 

Let the teacher ask herself these 
questions: Has she something to say? 
Does she avoid partiality for boy or 

(Concluded on page 31) 


were 


one 








Two Teaching Poets 


OME lucky students study poetry 
under poets. At Harvard, Classes 
have heard T. S. Eliot and Robert 
Hillyer; this coming year they will 

have Robert Frost as lecturing protessor. 

At Vanderbilt are John Crowe Ransom 

and Donald Davidson. Genevieve 

gard teaches at Sarah Lawrence College. 

Of lesser note, but skilled in the craft of 

hard to 


Tag- 


bringing together “words as 
manage as leaves in windy weather’, are 
Eunice ‘Tietjens, at the University of 
Miami in Florida, and Florence Ripley 
Mastin, for years a teacher in 
Hall School, New York 


miatny 
Erasmus High 
City. 

When Eunice Tietjens walked into the 
office of Poetry: a Magazine of Verse; to 
become one of the editors, in 1914, “free 
verse” seemed to many readers something 
dangerous and smacking of 
Such a noise thundered from word-frays 
over this subject, that the ordinarily in- 
different read poetry; 
every body books of 
became best-sellers. ‘The defense 


radicalism. 


public began to 


wrote verse; and 
poetry 
culminated for Mrs. ‘Tietjens in the ap- 
first book of 
record in free 


pearance of her poems, 
Profiles from China, a 
verse of her journey into the interior of 
China. “Sharp and beautiful” wrote Amy 
Lowell of appeared 
during a period of great enthusiasm for 
Since then, 


these poems, which 
translations from the Chinese. 


Mrs. Tietjens has published several books, 


the most successful being Leaves in 
Windy Weathe: 
When her first book appeared, Mrs. 


Tietjens served in France as war corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News. She 
was not a stranger abroad having lived 
there years of her 
studying under private tutors, and later 
at the University of Geneva, and the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Born in Chicago, 1584, 
she has lived since her second marriage 
(to Cloyd Head, the writer) in New 
York, Northern Africa, Chicago, the South 
Sea Islands, and Italy. Her many travels 
reflect distant 


for seven girlhood, 


beauties in her work, but 


Florence 
Ripley 
Mastin 








in the following poem is a sober joke that 
even a stay-at-home can appreciate. 


Song of a Wanderer 


I take my face about with me 

Year out, year in, by land and sea, 

Half hoping lovely hidden places 

And high adventure will leaves traces 

On changing flesh. For beauty seen 

My eyes should wear a different sheen. 

And they should hold a smouldering glow 

For strange exotic things I know. 

Sharp food I’ve eaten in the south 

Should make a difference in my mouth 

And far songs sung. Who would suppose 

Seeing my all-too-solid nose 

It had rejoiced, and shuddered, so? 

And surely my two ears should show 

The voice of God and man and bird, 

The throbbing drum-beats they have 
heard. 

And yet my face by sea or shore 

Is just my own face, nothing more. 

The whole world passes at my shoulder 

And all flesh does is to grow older! 


Heartiness is one of the most attrac- 
Mrs. Tietjens’ verse. One 
poem with the talkative “Heart, 
you're a poor affair’; another begins with 


tive airs in 
opens 


“Hey! How am I quickened now, alive 
and quickened, crying out!” In her 
poetry she seldom assumes a_ distinctly 


“poetic” mood; rather her verse forms are 


vehicles to carry her emotions and 
thoughts as she finds them absorbing and 
interesting. One of the more intense and 


melodic lyrics is “Beset.” 


Beset 


I am a fire, beating in a storm, 
Turning and twisting to keep me warm. 


The wind blows and seatters me, 
The rain comes and batters me. 
The hail falls and shatters me, 


But still I burn. 
And I turn 
This way and that way. I flicker and 


strive; 


I eat my own heart—-but I keep alive. 


Mrs. ‘Tietjens’ long association with 


Poetry has given her an authoritative posi- 


tion as regards the recommendation of 
poets. She has recently spoken of the 
“serene spirit’, the “clear beauty”, the 


“lyric voice” of Florence Ripley Mastin’s 
work, and declared, “I have never been 
able to forget them”. 

In contrast to Mrs. ‘Tietjens’ 
travelled poetry is the work of Miss Mas- 
tin which is devoted to her own country 
side, the Hudson valley. Her backgrounds 
are distinctively native. She boasts of 
Mayflower ancestry and a distant kinship 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson. When she 
was very young, Miss Mastin moved from 


widely 
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Eunice 






tT setjens 









Pennsylvania, her birthplace, to 


Wayne, 


Piermont-on-Hudson, where the family 
homestead is  companioned — by great 
ancient trees. Miss Mastin graduated 
from Barnard College. Her first book, 


Green Leaves, 1918, was dedicated to the 
high school where she now teaches. Cables 
of Cobweb appeared last year. 

When she is not “closed within the city’s 
cage”, Miss Mastin loves to rove the hills 
or sail her catboat. Her poetry is filled 
with the loveliness of outdoors; azure 
showers, glimmering clouds, starry trees, 
and ghostly blossoms. Her work is always 
musical, and many people will enjoy the 
graceful deliberations which it offers, as 
in these two poems: the first, a sensitive 
description of a delicate blush; the second, 
spider betrayed 
window. 


a fanciful record of a 


by frost flowers on a 


Even So 


She is a strange girl 
With a face of snow 
And hair of starlight ... 

Even so. 


Cold she is and strange. 
Even vet 

A kiss upon her brings 
The violet. 


Spider at the Window 


The spider charmed by firelight spins his 
blue 

Faint web across the glass in rivalry 

Of frost——as though that icy veil could woo 

First to itself a bold carousing bee; 

For the white storm has laid upon the 
pane 

Pear buds as exquisite as April's own, 

And from the fine hand of the recent rain 

A mist of violets is whirled and blown. 

So with enchanted eyes he looks on snow 

And sees it changed to blossoms; hears 
the wind 

But as a distant flute. 

That night is cold) and 
unkind, 

That even in his house no feast is spread 

With bees and butterflies among the dead. 


—DOROTHY EMERSON. 


He does not knew 
tempest still 


The poems by Eunice Tietjens are reprinted 
from Leaves in Windy Weather, by _permrsston of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publisher The poems by 
Florence Ripley Mastin are reprinted from Cables 
of Cobwebs by permission of Henry Harrison, 
publisher. 
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What Will You Do Next? 


(Concluded from page 3) 


opportunities, what concerns to approach, 
whom to see. Register at the nearest local 
pranch of the U. S. 
Study the want ads. 
application. Do not feel 
proaching people regarding employment. 
Persevere in your attempts. 


Employment Service. 
Write letters of 
shy about ap- 


Apply in person for employment. Dis- 
cover persons or concerns who might well 
use assistance, convince one of them that 
the service you propose to offer will be 
useful, offer these for a sum of money 
that is fair but not too high. 

If these steps are fruitless, cast about 
to find some job that you can create for 
yourself out of whatever specialized abil- 
ities you may have. 

Form a group of young people in your 
same situation, interesi adult lead- 
ers in meeting with you, study and act 


local 


on the problem as a group. 

Failing in all else, make a definite sched- 
yourself in a line in 
The library will 

from books at 


ule of study for 
which you are interested. 
help you with this. Study 
the local library or from trade magazines, 
take courses offered locally or inexpensive 
correspondence courses. Even though you 
get a job, it is a good idea to pursue ad- 
ditional courses of study. Above all, do 
not be idle. Have a plan of action, and 
pursue it. 
There is 
specific 
seeking permanent 
These are 


space for listing only a few 


job pessibilities for graduates 
employment or sum- 
intended to 


as suggestions only and by no means ex- 


mer jobs. serve 


haust all possibilities: 


; helper in 
jurist agency, 
f{ steamship; 
hine repair 

rs mother’s 

assistant; 

newspapet respondent at space 
ing work; nursery stock salesman. 


typist; 
garden 


fganizer ot o1 
tion assistant 
imstructor ; le 
guide; fact 


sumers 
playground swimming 
guard; excursion organizer and 
helper or apprentice; farm hand; 
vent organizer; assistant pro 
, such as doctor or dentist; organizer, 
| escort of children’s groups; caterer; 
iitress at hourly rates; candy maker; 
baker; interior driving instructor. 


cooperati recrea 


assistant; 


decorator; 


neigh- 

houseclean 
painting and 
photography, 
cleaning and 


Professiona visiting secretary; 
borhood m supervisor; sewing; 
ing by ce ing; furniture 
refinishin bill collection; 
museum assistant; 
polishing. 


Orchestra or beauty parlor 
bridge instructor; demonstrator; 

tice (especially in the building trades); poultry 
faising and special farm products: cashier; 
library assistant; assistant in lumber yard; wood- 
working, me craft and making things to sell. 
such as children’s furniture, bookcases, doll 
houses, bird houses, lamp shades, novelties, food 
items, toys, et vegetable distributor. 


genealogist; car 


chorus: 


assistant; 


trade appren 


Office assis : lettering and painting: 
flower raising and ing; aking of garden or- 
faments; scre¢ airer; dealer in second-hand 
furniture, machir supplies; advertising 
solicitor; practical ‘nursing; solicitor for re- 
modeling jobs; building supply salesman: ot 
fanizer amateur matic company; amateur 
dramatic player: room, department store; 
tearoom Waitress; entertainment organizer: danc 
img -imstructor; window decorator; land clear- 
ance and improvement; landscaping; organizer of 
children’s muse enrollment in C.C.C. camp; 
favy enlistment; N.Y.A. job. 


No matter what may be done about the 
youth problem nationally, remember that 
there are no substitutes for individual in- 
itiative and organized community action. 
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By Clarence Stratton 


Director of English in Cleveland 
High Schools 


(You may wish to cut out these entries 
and alphabetize them in your notebook.) 


precious. A literary term applied to a 
style that is extremely refined, careful, 
over-precise, delicately chosen and worked. 
Huneker’s essays are always a little too 
precious. Also colloquial as very. You 
did precious little to help me. 


incidental, incident. Both adjectives. 
but different in meaning. Jncidental ap- 
plies to something that happens by chance 
as subordinate to some other thing. The 
meeting was incidental to a long cam- 
paign of advertising. An incidental fea- 
ture of the program was a disturbance in 
the audience. Incident as adjective is ap- 
plied to something which belongs with 
something else and naturally appears with 
it. Low marks are incident to participa- 
fion in athletics. Incident to publishing are 
the disagreements with authors. Com- 
pare instance, coincident. 


elision. In verse, the omission of letters 
or syllable to preserve the rhythm. Flower 
in one syllable instead of two. The inter- 
esting read as th’ interesting, Frequently 
the elision is marked by an apostrophe; 
often the reader determines it. Some gram- 
extend the term elision to the 
words in sentences; more 


marians 
omission of 
often called ellipsis. 


bereave. ‘Iwo past tenses and two past 
participles. The form bereft is the usual 
participial adjective. The mother dog. 
bereft of her puppies. moaned piteously. 
adjective almost always 
hereaved widow and 


Bereaved as 
refers to death—the 
orphans. Followed by the preposition of. 
To bereave of hope. 








Much ean be accomplished in many locali- 
ties through Youth Community Councils, 
composed of both youths and adults, work- 
ing cooperatively for the local provision 
services, educational and 
facilities and occupational 
opportunities. Occupational surveys may 
be made, cooperative organizations estab- 
lished with local financial assistance. 


of guidance 
recreational 


There is no final, complete and imme- 
diate answer to any great social question 
like the youth problem; within the incom- 
plete framework of temporary 
you will have to find your own individual 


answers 


answer. 


Meet the situation as it is; take the 
job you can get, do it as well as you can; 
study for the time when you may get the 
job that you want; if you can't get a 
job, study anyway for the job you will 
eventually get; organize locally and get 
adults to organize with you for local at- 
tack on the youth problem; organize 
discussion groups for the study of socio- 
economic questions; bring your problems 
unceasingly before the community by 
newspaper publicity, meetings, letters to 
the authorities; use what you have in 
whatever legitimate way you can. 


moron. A much used term of condem- 
nation. Not the synonym of fool, idiot, 
ete. Scientists who use this word have 
defined it as applicable to the adult whose 
development was arrested during child- 
hood; an adult with the mental capacity 
of a ten- or twelve-year-old child. The 
words fool, simpleton are not so‘restricted 
in meaning; they apply to persons who 
only on occasions merit them. A moron 
remains one always. 

onto. As one word frowned upon by 
writers and publishers. As two words al- 
lowable, though preeise users prefer upon 
or on. Style sheets of many printing plants 
and newspapers forbid its use. He soon 
got onto the scheme. This kind of sen- 
tence is low colloquial. The wire was piled 
onto the truck. Better: on. Distinguish 
between the unallowable compound prepo- 
sition onto and the adverb on followed by 
the preposition to. Correct: They rode on 
to the next hotel. Or adverb—on tollowed 
by the infinitive with fo. Correct: The 
judge went on to explain to the jury. 

gantlet, gauntlet. These two words are 
often confused, especially in the phrase to 
run the gauntlet. Gauntlet is a glove with 
a wrist covering or wide arm piece. There- 
fore, fo run the gauntlet is nonsense. 
Gantlet means two rows of men armed 
with sticks, switches, ete., between which 
a person deserving punishment must pass 
to receive or escape blows as his speed 
determines. Often erroneously printed 
gauntlet in newspapers. The expression is 
used figuratively of eyes, public opinion, 
remarks, ete. 

killing. A gushing word to express 
praise of something usually funny. J/is 
antics were just killing. Also a great suc- 
cess. Two years ago he made a killing in 
Wall Street. Avoid both these uses. 


coined words. Children, foreigners, and 
others with inadequate vocabularies are 
constantly coining new words or using 
words in new and unusual senses, direct- 
ing our attention to the lacks and defects 
in our supposedly entirely adequate 
language. ‘These curiosities have been 
made at all periods.. Some of them per- 
sist in the current tongue, but most of 
them soon disappear. Slang furnishes 
many, but literary speech is always 
offering them. 

It was tiescore: one to one. A few 
minutes later the Cardinals made a run. 
This untied the game. Winkle—little wink; 
damazon—damask and Amazon; hither- 
andthithering; rivering. Mushroomic. The 
pronoun thon—that one; kinsprit—a kin- 
dred spirit; Scofflaw—one who scoffs at 
law, especially the prohibition laws; con- 
sortium—a banker's block in stock mar- 
ket crisis. An entire school of advanced 
(?) writers delights in coining words. The 
chief representative is James Joyce. 

than. Ignorant persons only follow 
than with the objective form of the pro- 
noun: She is taller than him. Even if this 
usage can be found in books of the past, 
it is not correct. If the sentence is com- 
pleted it would read. She is taller than 
him is—evident nonsense. Current usage 
demands always the nominative or sub- 
ject form of the pronoun after than. He 
can swim better than Is No one knows 
better than they. 


Il Duce. The leader; the chief. It is 
applied to Benito Mussolini, Dictator of 
Italy. It is not the same as the Italian 
_word for duke, ilduce. Jl Duce is pro- 
nounced Eel Doo chay. 





BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
By William Shakespeare. 


The last time I saw this was under an 
August moon in Regent’s Park in London, 
where the largest and certainly the most 
successful open-air theater I have ever 
attended gives great plays to audiences of 
several thousand every weekday night as 
long as fine weather lasts. It seemed to 
me as if I had never seen this play be- 
fore, often as it has been my privilege to 
do so. For this is above all an outdoor 
play. To see these woodland creatures and 
domestic sprites moving about under 
oaks that were growing there when the 
play was written, to see how a human 
really can disappear simply by turning 
away the spotlight from him as he stood 
motionless against the gray trunk, was to 
get the*true sense of this lovely fantasy. 
The movie gets this atmosphere very well, 
but if you can have also the twittering of 
actual birds disturbed in the branches, or 
the light of a real moon rolling above the 
flood-lights on the greensward, it is far 
more moving. 

Now from this I take a hint for you. 
Some books are read best outdoors—there 
are only a comparatively few of these— 
while some go best with artificial light 
and the shelter of four walls. I found one 
year in New Hampshire that the Brown- 
ing I had taken to read in the clearing in 
the nearby forest would not do at all in 
this place, and I had to send back to town 
for Wordsworth and Bryant—especially 
the latter. So the next time you go to 
the country where there is woodland, or, 
if you are so fortunate as to live there, 
as soon as possible, take “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” along and read it under 
the trees, by the green-shaded light that 
filters through the branches, and see if it 
does not seem twice as lovely and far more 
natural. 


THE BEDSIDE BOOK OF FAM- 
OUS AMERICAN STORIES. 
Edited by Angus Burrell of 
Columbia and Bennett Cerf of 
the Modern Library. 


This book is so new that you are not 
likely to see it in your school library as 
vet, but I believe it to be the best of its 
kind, and well worth the investment. For 
what young people want in an anthology 
of the American short story is not a col- 
lection of good but little-known works, so 
much as the one story of each of our 
famous short story writers that is by gen- 
eral consent admitted to be, if not his 
master-piece, certainly the one on which 
his fame largely rests. This sort of selec- 
tion has been here carried out with dis- 
tinguished success. 

For instance, all Ring Lardner’s stories 
are good, but we think of him first, I be- 
lieve, as the author of that marvel of in- 
direct revelation by correspondence, 
“Some Like Them Cold.” Say “Little 
Gentlemen” and you think of Booth Tark- 
ington at his best. See how good is the 
choice of “The Lost Phoebe” for Dreiser, 
“Vain Oblations” for Katherine Fullerton 
Cerould, Mary E. Wilkins’ “A New 
England Nun,” Stockton’s “The Lady or 
the Tiger?” and for Susan Glaspell, the 
poignant “A Jury of her Peers.” The 


range is from Washington Irving to Wil- 
liam Saroyan, and there are 1273 pages, 
with biographies at the back. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 





Remember the Alamo 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Santa Anna: The General is wounded, 
and must remain in the most comfortable 
position possible. I place myself at the 
disposal of the brave General Houston. 

Houston: General Santa Anna! Ah, in- 
deed! Take a seat, General. I am glad to 
see you. Take a seat. 

Mrs. Dickinson: Sit down, General 
Santa Anna. Yes, you'll have to make 
that do—that black box over there— 

Santa Anna: General Houston, that 
man may consider himself born to no com- 
mon destiny who has conquered the 
Napoleon of the West. And now it re- 
mains for you to be generous to the 
vanquished. 

Houston: You should have remembered 
that at the Alamo, General Santa Anna. 

Santa Anna: At the Alamo, General 
Houston, we were trying to teach rebels— 

Houston: Yes, and what about Fannin’s 
men, General Santa Anna? What about 
Goliad? 

Santa Anna: I—I have travelled a long 
time, and seen many horrors, and am not 
myself—am very weary 

Hovsron: Give this poor devil a drink— 

Santa Anna: Thanks, General Houston 
—that’s good—I am more myself. Will 
the General discuss terms of peace? 

Houston: That is not for me to do, 
General Santa Anna. That is work to be 
done by the Council of the Texas Republic. 

Santa Anna: Of course, certainly, Gen- 
eral Houston. An armistice, then? 

Houston: Yes. Certainly, an armistice 
beginning at once, General Santa Anna. 

Santa Anna: And mercy? 

Houston: I believe so, General Santa 
Anna. It is not the fashion of the Texan 
Republic to slaughter its prisoners. No, 
not even after the Alamo. 

Santa Anna: And I—what is to become 
of me, General Houston? 

Houston: Your fate, General, does not 
lie with me. It lies with the Government 
I represent—the glorious and free Re- 
public of Texas. 

(Bugle call. Tramp of marching feet. 
“Yankee Doodle” played with spirit on 
the fife or flute.) 


Houston: My army on parade, General 


Santa Anna—a ragged bunch of fellows, 
eh? 
Santa Anna: Ragged—but brave. 


Houston: Not only brave, but industri- 
ous as well. The war is over, we hope. 
These men who helped to drench the plan 
of San Jacinto with blood will soon be 
enriching it with corn and wheat. Peace 
and freedom we want—only freedom and 
peace. 

(Music continues for a few 
Slow fadeout.) 


seconds. 


Announcer: The name of Sam Houston 
is linked forever with the glorious history 
of young Texas. Commander in Chief of 
her armies, first president of her Republic, 
Senator of the United States, eager work- 
er in the cause of Annexation—Sam 
Houston is Texas's most illustrious son 
and one of the greatest men in American 
History. Coming to Texas as a _ political 
failure, he set his shoulder to the wheel 
and raised the state from its slavery to 
Mexico, meanwhile bringing undimmed 
glory to his own name. On this hundredth 
birthday of Texas, we find ourselves cele- 
brating great Texans as well—and among 
these none more useful, lovable, and 
glorious than Sam Houston, illustrious in 
war and mighty in peace. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


People who think and talk in explang- 
tion points should read Alan Devoe’s very 
short article called “Exclamation-Poipt 
Style” in the May Atlantic. This is the 
last sentence: “I look forward to the day 
when even the hugest, startlingest, and 
most super-colossal words will have died 
of inanity, and when we shall be able to 
express truly great excitements and emo- 
tions only by means of loud coughing 
grunts, like yaks.” Other good things jp 
the same issue: “Working Girl, by Mary 
Doyle (who, aged 13, had to start earp- 
ing her own living. The piece reads like 
the My Job entries in the Scholastic 
Awards): “The Schoolmaster of Pitcairn? 
by Roy Palmer Clark for Bounty enthi- 
siasts; and Rudyard Kipling’s last story 
“Teem—A Treasure-Hunter.” ‘Teem has 
already inspired a poem which has beep 
printed in the New York Herald Tribune, 
Here is one of the verses: 


Mulvaney and MacAndrew, 
Mrs. Hauksbee, Strikland, Kim, 
We clustered round a Brushwood Pile 
All listening to Him, 
When a tiny tattered creature, 
With eyes and _tail-a-dance, 
Came trotting in to join the group— 
A little dog of France 
A little dog, a little dog, 
A little dog of France. 
® 
The Page for Poets in the May Forum 
includes “Random Hints for Poets” by 
Robert Hillyer. You may or may not 
agree with what Mr. Hillyer says, but it 
will set you thinking, either way. Also 
note the announcement and comment on 
the forty regional anthologies of repre- 
sentative ‘living poets from the several 
States. Of the seven new state anthologies 
listed, Mr. Leach considers the Oregon 
selections the most distinguished. He 


calls them “vital, dynamic interpreta- 

tions of passionate life, with a fresh 

vocabulary and unhackneyed metaphor.” 
& 


In “Education of a Tennis Player” 
(May Scribners) Helen Wills Moody re- 
veals her attitude toward tennis and, 
more or less inadvertently, toward the 
world and the people in it. Turn also to 
the pros and cons about our South in the 
two articles “The Bankruptcy of South- 
ern Culture” by V. F. Calverton, and 
“The South is a Bulwark” by John Crowe 
Ransom. 

J 


Brand new books reviewed and com- 
mented on in this week’s Saturday Review 
of Literature and the Herald Tribune 
Books: Arnold Zweig’s Education Before 
Verdun. (This book belongs to the tetrol- 
ogy of which Young Women of 1914 and 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa were the 
first two volumes.) Charles Morrow 
Wilson’s Roots of America: Jesse Stuarts 
Head O° W-Hollow (see Schol. Feb. 1, 
1936); Robert Benchley’s Wy Ten Years 
in a Quandary. 


That inveterate tracer-backer, Alfred 
H. Holt, has been bagging origins again 
in much the same manner as he did in his 
popular “Wild Names I Have Met” which 
you remember ran in Scholastic during 
the semesters 1933-34. ‘This time it’s 
phrase origins which he has brought to 
light, with the result that you can now 
turn to any such popular expression such 
as boondoggling, Bronx cheer, crocodile 
tears, Tinker to Evers to Chance, okay, 
gringo, etc., etc., and find out where ™ 
phrase or word came from. The book is 
called Phrase Origins (Crowell). 
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Pep Up Your Commencement 
By Belle McKenzze 


F you were to ask 
your grandparents 
what they did at 
commencement exer- 

cises they would prob- 

ably say that members of 
the class, winning high- 
est honors, gave orations, 


generalizing about — life 


and the “goals for which they had 


been striving.” Perhaps 


your 


par- 


ents will tell you that their class had 
a commencement speaker, some well- 
known man with a reputation in his 
particular field, who gave advice to 
the young men and women “about to 


venture out into the world 
Today, 


commencement in 


many 


schools is much more a student activ- 


ity. If speeches are given they are 
about problems that interest students, 
that have meaning for them because 


they have grown out of their school 


experiences, 


generalities have been 


Platitudes and rambling 
replaced by 


simple, sincere talks by students who 
are eager to share these experiences 


with parents and friends. 


Because the school is 


more 


co- 


operative, more democratic today, stu- 
dents and faculty get together and 
discuss the kind of exercises they will 
have. If talks are decided upon, then 


students and teachers, 


the speakers. 


working to- 


gether, choose the theme and _ select 


The choice of theme may depend 


upon the community, the 
size of the class, the inter- 
ests, needs and activities of 
the school. Quite naturally, 
the large city high school 
exercises will be different 
from those of the small town 
or rural high school and 
they should be. The envir- 
omment, the problems and 
interests are different. 

A large city high school 


night make an interesting study of its 
wn class. A questionnaire, without the 
mme of the student, might be filled 
out giving such information as: voca- 
tion of parents, income, employment, 
birthplace, education; interests of stu- 
dent, choice of future vocation, em- 
ployment while attending school. kinds 
of reading when left to his own choice, 
further education, membership in or- 


ganizations, 
experience. 


most significant 


school 
These are only sugges- 
. bs ° ao 


tions for material that would be in- 
leresting to the parents and the stu- 


dents, 


In a class of five or six hun- 


dred, few, if any, know how many 
have been self-supporting, how many 


are going to be teachers, 


doctors, 


English Section 


stenographers or how 
many expect to go to 
college. 

Perhaps a survey of 

the community, the geo- 

graphical, historical, so- 

L ciological, — institutional, 

industrial characteristics 

and the changes needed 

in the community might be both in- 
teresting and valuable. 

The students in one school took the 
“Youth of the World” as their theme 
and gave six-minute speeches telling 
what the youth were doing in China, 
Mexico, Germany, Italy, ete. If you 
have studied the Youth Act, this may 
be an excellent time to give your in- 
terpretation of it. 

The growth of the high school from 
its early history down to the present 
day might be worthwhile, 
especially in a community 
where the high school is = 
rather taken for granted. ¥ \ 
It would be a good idea to 
know the forces that tried 
to prevent our having a 
free high school and those 
groups and individuals 
that worked for it and 
why. Here is an 
tunity to make clear just 
what a free education means in a dem- 


oppor- 


ocratic society. 
Commencement may be an é&xcellent 
time for you to interpret for your 
parents and the citizens of 
the community just what 
high means to vou. 


If your interests have been 


school 


in the social studies, sciences, 
literature, languages, here is 
your chance to tell simply 
and sincerely just what 
these experiences mean. You 
can't talk in’ generalities; 
you will need to be concrete, 
take a small piece of that 
experience and be honest with it. 

Perhaps a poem you have written 
will convey better your appreciation 
for literature than any speech you 
could make. Social studies may have 
opened your eyes to problems in your 
own community, then use one of these 
problems. 

To share with 
your audience on commencement does 
not mean speeches necessarily. A 
group of science students might set 
up apparatus and perform an inter- 
esting laboratory experiment; art stu- 
dents may want to do a_ portrait 
sketch of a classmate; the group 
studying stagecraft might display 
miniature stages with one of the group 


your experiences 


giving an explanation of the work. 
The girls in a sewing could 
model the dresses and coats they have 
made. 

Sometimes these live -activities, so 
important to students, have been 
dubbed expensive frills and com- 
mencement time may be a rare oppor- 
tunity to change such opinions. 

Many young people have been irri- 
tated at the gap in understanding be- 
tween the older and the younger 
generation. A commencement program 
centering on adult education might 
help. It has possibilities as a theme 
if the class is intelligent, cooperative 
and tactful. 

You may live in a community where 
project is being 
built Dam, or Ten- 
nessee Valley project. How has this 

affected your class work in 
social studies, art and En- 


class 


some government 


such as Coulee 


glish? 
Your 
program could be worked 


commencement 


out as a panel discussion. 
Your speakers might sit at 
a table facing the audience 
with a chairman to intro- 
duce the problem for dis- 
cussion, 

The subject should be 
one that will furnish considerable dis- 
agreement. The entire class might enter 
into the discussion after the problem 
has been fairly well developed. The 
chairman should keep the individual 
comments brief and to the point. A 
forum discussion will mean that every 
one taking part is well informed on the 
subject, but what he says, and when 
he’ says it, will have to be extempo- 
There should be no rehears- 
ing, no set cues for 
coming into the discussion. Rehears- 
ing would take out all the spontaniety 
and defeat the whole idea and a dull 
commencement would result. Schools 
where free discussion is an every-day 
event could carry out this kind ef 
thing very well. 

If you have a large class and want 
as many as possible to have a part in 
the exercises then a pageant may meet 
your needs. This will mean consider- 
able planning and costuming, but it 
has its advantages, for every one is 
actively a part of the program. 

Whatever form you may 
upon for your commencement 
gram, let it be in keeping with your 
school and your community. If 
speeches are made keep them simple, 
sincere and brief. Know your sub- 
ject, believe in it, and have the cour- 
age to express your own ideas. 


raneous. 
speeches, no 


decide 
pro- 
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Politics in a Presidential Year 
A Discussion of Parties, Platforms, and Problems 
By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


x THE time school resumes in 
September, the nominating 
conventions of the political 
parties will have been held, 

the platforms will have been adopted. 
and the campaign ballyhoo for the 
nominated candidates will be in full 
swing. Between now and then, there- 
student, indeed every 


fore, every 
should study the 


American citizen, 
platforms of the various parties, the 
speeches of the candidates, and decide 
for himself if the office seekers are 
facing the important problems that 
are bothering this nation. 
Ex-President Hoover, in a 
interview, stated that he regarded the 
balancing the 


recent 


real issues as: (1) 
budget*, (2) preserving the Constitu- 
tion, and (3) guaranteeing the liber- 
ties of the citizens. It can hardly be 
doubted that Mr. Hoover's Republi- 
can friends accept these as the major 
issues before the people. But—-are 
they? 

From the statements of leaders of 
other groups, and from our study the 
past year, I get a different list. Here 
are the high spots in it: 


How can we put all the able-bodied 


persons to work at decent wages 
and keep them at work without 


periods of unemployment? 
Adequate relief for the un- 


publicans—again are the chief con- 
tenders for votes this November. To 
learn the Republican stand on these 
issues, we must study the last Re- 
publican Administration—that is, the 
Hoover Administration. and also the 
statements of the Republican office 
seekers. For the position of the Demo- 
crats let us study President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, and the statements 
of men associated with the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

Although politicians are hard to pin 
down for a definite statement, this is 
how the major parties appear to stand 
on these issues: 

How can we put everyone to work 
at decent wages? The Republicans 
say: “Let private industry solve this 
problem. Times will get better and 
everyone will have a good job.” The 
Democrats tried to hours of 
work and maintain the same wages 
through the NRA, but the Supreme 
Court ruled the NRA unconstitutional. 
[In his recent Baltimore speech Presi- 
dent Roosevelt hinted that some sort 
of a substitute for NRA would be 
prepared if business failed to employ 
more people and increase purchasing 
power by paying more money out in 


reduce 


wages. This may be done by setting 


up NRA’s for different industries. 


The Guffey Coal Act attempts to 
regulate wages, hours and prices in 
the soft coal industry. It does this by 
taxing the coal of producers who don't 
obey the Act. If the Guffey Act is 
upheld (the Supreme Court hasn't 
ruled on it at this writing) the textile 
industry may be put under similar 
regulation by the Ellenbogen Textile 
Control Bill. But should the Supreme 
Court wreck the Guffey Act no one is 
sure what the President will do and 
he isn’t expected to say much during 
the coming campaign since he rather 
would keep happier 
frame of mind. 

Relief for the unemployed. The 
Hoover administration said this issue 
was not the concern of the national 
government; but that it should be left 
to charity and the individual states. 
Statements by Republicans declare 
relief should be turned over to state 
and local governments, with the Fed- 
eral government helping foot the bill. 
Under the WPA, the PWA, and CCC, 
the Roosevelt administration has sought 
to handle the unemployed as a nation- 
al problem. The President has asked 
$1.500,000,000 for relief the next 
vear and WPA Director Harry Hop- 
kins has said no move will be made to 
turn the administration of relief over 

to the state and local govern- 


business in a 





employed and the method 
of paying for it. 

A better trade and neutral- 
ity program. 

Shall we limit the power of 
the Supreme Court to ce- 
clare acts of Congress un 
constitutional ? 

A revision of our tax pro- 
gram. 

Shall we 
power to 


increase Congress’ 
regulate affairs 
throughout the 48 states? 
What do the 
really 
and desire, and will the 


people believe — in 
politicians attempt to dis- 
cover the actual needs of 
the people? 


How have the major politi- 
cal parties answered these 
problems at present and what 
can we expect them to do in 
the future? 


The Two Major Parties 
The two major parties— 


the Democrats and the Re- 
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*See Dr. Rugg’s article on balanc- 


ing the budget, Schol., March 7, page 


From the Cleveiand Plain Dealer 


Party Is Just Getting Started. 
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ments. (Schol. May 2.) Many 


observers have criticized 
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"Rip, , a tion to relieving human 
_ é “ misery. Although it needs 
) changing and doesn’t go very 


far, the Wagner-Lewis Social 
Security Act, supported by 
the President, is at least a 
step along the road _ that 
European governments have 
traveled years ahead of us. 
He will point to this Act 
proudly during the campaign. 

International affairs. The 
Republicans have supported 
a high tariff and the Repub- 
lican Hawley-Smoot tariff of 
1930 caused a big drop in our 
foreign commerce, both import 
and export. The Democrats, 
led by Secretary of State 


Cordell Hull, have changed 
from Hawley-Smootism to 4 
tariff program. 


reciprocal 
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Pirhe U. S.-Canadian tariff pact (Schol. 


Dec. 7) is reported to have benefited 
poth countries greatly. Recently 
Robert L. O’Brien of the tariff com- 
mission, and a Republican, called on 
his own party to support the Demo- 
cratic tariff policy. Republican spokes- 
mer. denounced him bitterly and seem 
still wedded to the Hawley-Smoot 
idea. As for neutrality, public demand 
forced Congress and the Administra- 
tion to pass the Neutrality Act but 
efforts to make it stronger this year 
have failed. (Schol., March 28.) Gov- 
ernment control of munitions plants, 
demanded by 82 per cent of the voters 
in a national poll, so far has failed to 
ain President Roosevelt’s active sup- 
port. Republican statements on neu- 
trality and munitions control indicate 
no stronger a stand than that of the 
Democrats. 

A Revision of our tax 
The Democrats’ relief spend- 


program, 


crats supported states’ rights. Since 
the Republicans want big business sup- 
port and big business opposes a 
stronger national government, the 
Republicans will continue to accuse 
the New Deal of being an undemo- 
cratic dictatorship. The Roosevelt 
New Deal program, as expressed by 
the NRA, the AAA, the Social Se- 
curity Act, and the Guffey Act, forces 
him to stand for a stronger national 
government. He received support in 
this stand when seven coal producing 
states asked the Supreme Court to 
declare the Guffey Act legal. The Act 
was attacked as an invasion of States’ 
Rights but these seven coal producing 
states insisted they didn’t have the 
power to regulate coal and the Na- 
tional government must do it. (Schol. 
March 28.) The President is expected 
to declare jit the National govern- 
ment’s duty to extend its powers in 


15 


stitution to go ahead and buy the 
Louisiana territory from France. Jeff- 
erson excused that act because it was 
for the good of the people and re- 
marked that he had “stretched the 
power of the Constitution till it 
cracked.” It is rather useless for 
politicians on either side to talk about 
Jefferson, Lincoln and the rest be- 
cause these men can’t come back now 
and if they did they would find a 
greatly changed nation facing greatly 
changed problems. 

As it will be seen, both parties— 
being composed of politicians—are a 
little slow to state the real facts dur- 
ing an election year. Many observers, 
who prefer Roosevelt to the Republi- 
cans, still contend that his New Deal 
is a sorry mess at the best. They de- 
nounce the NRA and the AAA as a 
means of fixing high prices and curb- 
ing production at a time when we had 

food going to waste and people 





ing has been paid for mainly 
by borrowing. The AAA pro- 
gram was financed by process- 
farm products. 


ing taxes on 
declare the 


Many 
Administration’s tax program 
is unfair because it hits rich 
and poor alike. These observers 
say we should levy a higher in- 
come tax on more people and 
cut out taxes which raise the 
cost of living for the poor 
people. (Schol., March 28.) 
The Democrats as well as the 
Republicans are dodging this 
issue of tax reform. The Re- 
publicans seek to avoid new 
taxes by drastic government 
economy. The Democrats de- 
clare the Government 
spend money te revive business 
and support the unemployed 
but they are placing the bur- 
den on the wrong 
according to many 
Here again, we find that poli- 
ticians don’t want to. talk 


observers 


must 


shoulders. 
writers. 














starving. They believe a third 
party is the only solution; that 
the paradox of want in the 
midst of plenty must be solved 
by this new group. 


Third Party Groups 


There are many groups con- 
cerned with present day eco- 
nomic, political, and 
problems, each of which could 
contribute in an important way 
to the formation of a strong 
third party in the next few 
years. Let us note several of 
them. 

1. The Farmer-Labor Party 
of Minnesota. This “‘state third 
party” has elected Floyd B. 
Olson Governor of the state, 
and has sent representatives to 
Congress. Olson that a 
new party, based upon a new 
economic philosophy, must rise 
to power. In the St. Paul con- 
vention of March, 1936, this 


social 


says 








straight about taxes because 
they are afraid the voters will 
get angry. 

The Supreme Court. The President 
triticized it publicly once when he said 
its NRA decision took us back to the 
‘horse and buggy days.” Since then 
he has been rather quiet, although 
many Democrats and several liberal 
Republicans have demanded a curb 
on the Court’s power to knock out 
an act of Congress. Roosevelt is ex- 
pected to avoid any attacks on the 
Court at present, because the mass of 
voters might become angered at any 
such move against the Court. 

Shall we increase the National 
government’s powers? On this ques- 
tion there has been a queer shift in 
Positions. Down through the years the 
Republican usually supported a strong 
tational government while the Demo- 
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order to provide more adequately for 
the “general welfare’ of American 
citizens. 

Will the politicians talk straight to 
the voters and tell them the issues this 
vear? All politicians like to talk 
about “the more abundant life, liberty, 
and individualism.” They all will 
assure us that they alone are the true 
followers of the men who wrote the 
Constitution, of Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln. 
The Republicans and_ conservative 
Democrats accuse the President of 
betraying the democratic ideals of 
Jefferson. They declare Jefferson 
didn’t trust a too-powerful national 
government. They don’t mention that 
Jefferson had no power in the Con- 


“es 


Minnesota group advocated “a 
system of planned plenty,” 
urged the calling of a national 
conterence to form a national Farmer- 
Labor Party, and proclaimed for the 
collective ownership and democratic 
control of our national resources and 
monopolized industries. 
Non-Partisan League. 
This labor political organization was 
formed recently by John L. Lewis 
and Sidney Hillman, powerful labor 
leaders skilled in labor warfare and 
politics, and George L. Berry, Roose- 
velt’s Coordinator for Industrial Co- 
operation. Although Mr. Berry has 
announced that their purpose is to re- 
elect Roosevelt, they really seem to be 
more interested in what is to happen 
in 1940 and thereafter than they are 
in the 1936 election. With that in view 
(Concluded on page 28) 


2. Labor’s 
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Is the Republican 
Presidential Nominee Here? 





fond 
ALFRED M. LANDON 

ALFRED MOSSMAN LANDON, 
known as “Alf,’* is serving his second 
term as Governor of Kansas. He was 
elected first in 1932 when President 
Roosevelt carried the state by a _ wide 
margin, and in 1934 he was the only Re- 
publican Governor elected in the United 
States. Because Republicans believe that 
they must carry the Middle West to win 
the election this fall Landon has been 
pushed forward as a strong candidate. 

Born in Middlesex, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 9, 1887, Landon is now only 48 
years old. While attending Marietta 
Academy in Ohio he broke his shoulder 
playing football. His family moved to 
Independence, Kansas, in 1904 and he 
enrolled in the University of Kansas. He 
graduated in 1908, prepared for law, but 
took a job in a bank in Independence. 

Later he went into the oil business and 
now has a private fortune estimated at 
between half and three quarters of a 
million dollars. His business operations 
led him into politics and he once served 
as private secretary to Governor Henry 
J. Allen. 

During the World War Landon served 
as a First Lieutenant with the Chemical 
Warfare Service. He is Methodist, Mason, 
Odd Fellow, and an Elk. Elected Gover- 
nor of Kansas he displayed his political 
skill by cementing many warring factions 
and pushing through a drastic economy 
program. Kansas again balanced her 
budget in 1934-35. Republican leaders 
are therefore ballyhooing the name Lan- 
don into a synonym for economy. 

Landon is no speech maker, but his de- 
livery has improved in recent years. His 
speeches read well in print, but thus far 
he has not committed himself on any 
major issue. The very fact that he has 
no enemies or past political record out- 
side of Kansas may work in his favor. He 
has the active support of the conservative 
elements of the Republican party. 


*Since throwing his hat in the ring, Governor 
Landon has expressed a preference for Alfred. 


Knox 


William Randolph Hearst has now 
thrown the whole weight of his vast chain 
of publications to Landon. Hearst’s sup- 
port may embarrass Landon in some sec- 
tions of the country, where Hearst is con- 
sidered an enemy of liberalism. Landon 
has not cast off this support. 


Be rah 


WILLIAM E, BorAH 


WILLIAM EDGAR BORAH, Idaho’s 
veteran Senator, is making an active cam- 
paign for the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency. A member of the U. S. 
Senate for five terms, he has a record for 
independent action and the Republican 
party label on him means little. He is a 
powerful advocate of the outlawry of war 
yet he fought the League of Nations and 
as chairman of the powerful Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee (1924-1933) he 
has. advocated" policy of aloofness from 
European affairs. 

Borah was born in Fairchild, Illinois, 
June 29, 1865. He will be 71 this year 
and his age is one drawback to his nom- 
ination although he seems in excellent 
health. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and was admitted to 
the bar in 1889. 

Borah’s prosecution of William Hay- 
wood and two other I.W.W.’s for the 
alleged murder of Ex-Governor Steunen- 
berg of Idaho in 1905 made him well known 
as a lawyer although he lost the case to 
famed lawyer, Clarence Darrow. Since 
1891 Borah has had a law firm in Boise, 
Idaho, but has always lived on his salary 
as a law-maker, making no large fortune 
as a lawyer. 

Although Republican leaders have never 
been able to keep Borah in the party 
harness, it is an old story that he is off 
the reservation until election year rolls 
around but then he comes back to his 
party. In 1912 he refused to join Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Bull Moose Party, but sup- 
ported Taft. In 1920 he tried to secure 
the nomination of General Wood and then 
turned around and campaigned for Hard- 
ing. Even in 1924, when the elder La- 
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Follette ran on a third party ticket, 
Borah refused to bolt and threw his sup- 
port to Coolidge. His oratory helped elect 
Hoover in 1928 but in 1932 his refusal to 
campaign helped elect Roosevelt. 

Borah has a strong following of Re- 
publican liberals and he hopes to force 
the Old Guard leaders to adopt a liberal 
platform at Cleveland. Some of the pro- 
gressive measures he has sponsored in the 
Senate are: the direct election of Sena- 
tors, and the federal income tax. 

He supported Prohibition strongly al- 
though he is a firm believer in individual 
freedom and is critical of a strong cen- 
tral Government. He is the nation’s lead- 
ing Constitutional lawyer. If nominated 
he might run on a platform of “Save the 
Constitution” or “Destroy Unfair Mon- 
opoly.” His fight against monopoly is 
based on the conviction that big business 
harms the public by keeping prices up, 
thus limiting competition and _ injuring 
small businessmen. 


WILLIAM F. KNox 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN KNOX, pub 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, is by 
far the most active candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination. He has spoken often 
and is attacking Roosevelt rather than 
the Democratic Party. His newspaper 
connections make it possible for him to 
obtain much publicity. 

The life of Knox reads like an Horatio 
Alger novel, the small town boy who made 
good. Born in Boston, January 1, 1874, 
he later moved to Michigan where his 
father was a small grocer. He earned his 
way through Alma (Michigan) College 
by spading gardens. When the Spanish- 
American War broke out he was a Rough 
Rider with Theodore Roosevelt, his life- 
long hero.. Knox persuaded Roosevelt to 
form the Bull Moose Party in 1912. 

His first real job was a cub reporter 
on the Grand Rapids Herald. From 190I- 
12 he was the crusading publisher of the 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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The political “big tops” have been 
gt up, the programs are planned and, 
ip Philadelphia and Cleveland during 
he month of June, the American peo- 
will witness an event which hap- 
syns only once in every four years. 
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‘of the convention. 





“America’s famous political circuses— 


the National Conventions of the Dem- 
gratic and Republican Parties—are 
shout to perform for capacity audi- 
ences in the huge 
convention halls 
and for the mil- 
lions of listeners 
at radios through- 
out the country. 
There will be 
statesmanship and 
good leaders pres- 
ent but it is the 
emotional fire- 
works and explo- 
sions of oratory 
that will catch the eye and ear when 
Republican and Democratic delegates 
from the states and territories select 
their Presidential candidate for the 
fnal battle of ballots in November. 

Since President Roosevelt is ex- 
pected to win without opposition at 
the Democratic National Convention 
o June 23 in Philadelphia, most of 
the interest is directed to Cleveland. 
Here, the Republican National Con- 
yention meets on June 9. At least 
seven Republicans stand a chance of 
vinning the nomination, and the battle 
promises to be a hot one. Republican 
leaders already have selected the fol- 
lowing men as ringmasters for the 
opening scenes under the convention 
“big top.” 

Senator Frederick C. Steiwer of 
Oregon. As keynoter and temporary 
chairman his speech will open the 
convention. Since Steiwer once led a 
band, Republicans hope that he will 
lad the convention delegates down 
the path of party harmony. Called a 
liberal because he has supported some 
of the New Deal policies, Steiwer is 
being used to gain liberal Republican 
support in the West. Although he is 
acolorless speaker, Steiwer is excel- 
lent in his arguments* and logic. 
Should the other candidates get dead- 
locked he may emerge as a middle-of- 
the-road candidate and win the nomi- 
mation just as James A. Garfield did 
back in the 1880's. 

Representative Bertrand H. Snell 
of New York. Will crack the ora- 
Wrical whip as permanent chairman 
His strong con- 
‘rvatism will appeal to the East and 
nce the liberal Steiwer. As minor- 
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ity leader of the Republicans in the 
House of Representatives, Snell has 
kept up a steady fight against the 
New Deal but he doesn’t allgw poli- 
tics to interfere with his friendship 
for several of the Democratic leaders. 
Since the permanent chairman can de- 
cide who shall or shall not speak 
during the convention, Snell’s post is 
a very important one. 


The Main Candidates—what are 
their chances? 


Governor Landon. Landon’s sup- 
porters tried to get C. Wayland 
Brooks, Republican nominee for Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, as the keynoter. The 
Conservative Republican leaders— 
Charles D. Hilles of New York, J. 
Henry Rorabuck of Connecticut and 
Walter S. Hallanan of West Virginia 
—gave the Kansan a jolt by selecting 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


Steiwer. Landon, however, gained 
more delegates by his victories in the 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts pri- 
maries and will be hard to stop. 


William E. Borah. Refuses to sup- 


port Landon, opposes the Eastern Re- - 


publican leaders and is expected to 
support Vandenberg if his own 
chances are killed at the convention. 
Borah probably won’t win the nomi- 
nation but he will cause the conser- 
vatives plenty of trouble. Borah dis- 
likes the Republican Party’s tie-up 
with big business and wants the Party 
to fight against business monopolies 
which he says keep prices up and 
force little business men out. 

Frank Knox. Has some support 
from the conservative East and might 
stand a chance if Landon is stopped. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg. Michigan 
Republican delegates will support him 


Stars Under The “Big Tents” at 
Cleveland and Philadelphia 


and if Borah turns to him the Mich- 
igan Senator has a good chance of 
being the “dark horse” candidate. 

Herbert Hoover. The former 
President doesn’t like Landon because 
the Kansan is supported by Hearst, 
and Governor Merriam of California 
who have blocked Hoover’s effort to 
control that State’s’ delegates to the 
convention. Hoover has little chance 
of being nominated and may support 
Vandenberg in order to block Landon. 
In the Massachusetts election a Lan- 
don supporter defeated a_ strong 
backer of Hoover and observers take 
this to mean that the former Presi- 
dent’s influence is weakening even in 
the East where he usually is strong. 

Lester J. Dickinson. The Senator 
from Iowa is a conservative who has 
a chance to win if Landon is blocked, 
but even then his chances are none 
too good. 


The Main Ringmasters at Phila- 
del phia: 


Senator Alben Barkley. of Ken- 
tucky. As keynoter, a post he held 
in 1932, Barkley is certain to make a 
convincing, pleasant speech outlining 
the Democratic stand on issues. 

Senator Joseph Robinson of Ar- 
kansas. Is permanent chairman, a 
post held in 1932 by Thomas J. Walsh 
of Montana who died shortly after his 
appointment as Attorney General in 
1933. Senator Robinson is leader of 
the Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate, a strong supporter of Roosevelt, 
and it was natural that he should be 
selected to conduct the Philadelphia 
convention. 

The Roosevelt opposition. It has 
been loud but not very strong. Al 
Smith threatened 
to “take a walk” 
at the convention 
but since that re- 
mark he has been 
quiet. Governor 
Eugene Talmadge 
of Georgia has 
failed to organize 
much anti-Roose- 
velt sentiment 
even in Georgia. 

Colonel Henry 
Breckinridge, an assistant secretary 
in the war-time cabinet of. President 
Wilson, has bolted the Democratic 
party and opposed Roosevelt in the 
Pennsylvania primary. Roosevelt, 
however, won a convincing victory 
and Democrats claim the President 
has a good chance to carry the State 
in the November election. 
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campaign in France lasts only about 
two weeks at the most. During that 
time every vacant wall is covered with 
colorful posters printed in heavy type 
which warns the voter to beware of 
one party or to support another. 
Then, under cover of night the parties 
go about destroying their opponents’ 
posters and pasting stickers on them 
proclaiming that “This is a_ lie!” 
During the campaign the French can- 
didate will enter a wine shop, go over 
to a table and pull out a well filled 
pocketbook. Then he invites voters 
to have a drink while he tells them 
why he is the savior of the govern- 
ment. Speeches are made, too, but 
much of the campaigning is done in 
the wine shops. Candidates in Amer- 
ica usually give away cigars as the 
best way of getting the voter in a good 
humor. 

When the election was over and the 
hunt for the needle in the haystack 
ended on April 26, only 179 needles 
had been found out of the required 
618. And here we find the big dif- 

















A French election poster illustrating the 

fear of war dominating all parties. 

Translated it reads: “France, do you 

understand! If so many were killed in 

1914 it is because France did not have 
enough soldiers.” 


centage of the votes might get elected. 
In the run-off election the candidates 
practice what is known as ballotage. 
This means that the rival candidates 
gang up on each other. Candidates 
who didn’t do so well, hand their votes 
to the man they like best. 


Popular Front Gains 


The first election showed that the 
Popular Front—of Socialists, Com- 
munists, a portion of the Radical So- 
cialists and other small left wing 
parties—gained much strength. All 
of these Popular Front parties put 
their own candidates in the field dur- 
ing the first election. But in the run- 
off elections they had an agreement 
to support the left wing candidate who 





Left wanted a firmer policy toward 
Germany, France’s old enemy, and 
they wanted a stronger army. The 
Left, however, wants government 
ownership of munitions plants. The 
Popular Front (Left) wants Govern- 
ment control of the powerful Bank of 
France. The Bank can, by holding 
back money, force the Government to 
obey its commands. The Left also 
wants all Fascist — organizations 
abolished. These Fascist groups 
threaten to set up a dictatorship im 
France like those in Italy and Ger 
many if conditions don’t get better. 
During the ‘past three years the de 
pression has grown worse. Prices have 
declined, businesses have failed, ur 
employment has increased, foreign 
trade has declined and the conserva 
tive Government of former Premier 
Laval failed to check this plunge 
downward. The Popular Front wants 
heavier income taxes on the wealthy, 
more government spending to bring 
back recovery (like the WPA and 
PWA “pump priming” in the U.S.A), 
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e 3 = : 
French Voters Hunt Needles in a Haystack} 
nk o 
Politiceans Scan the Uncertain Future mee 
balances 
Governt 
RENCH voters have just com- ference between American and French _ had polled the most votes in the first JB ye have 
pleted the difficult task of hunt- elections. One week later the can- contest. Incomplete returns in the Front 
ing for a needle in a haystack didates and voters were required to run-off contests, as we go to press, in- weeks. 
: full of candidates. Every four arouse themselves to the boiling point dicate that the Popular Front has won While 
: years the 10,000,000 male voters— and campaign again while the run-off a smashing victory, acquiring 375 local ss 
7s women aren’t allowed to vote in elections were being held. When a __ seats in the Chamber of Deputies, If a - 
le France—go to the polls to elect a new candidate doesn’t get a clear majority the Popular Front is able to stick to- Teed 
F Chamber of Deputies. The Chamber of votes in the first election he must gether after this triumph it will con- Front |! 
4 of Deputies is like our House of Rep- compete again in the second election. trol the Chamber and say who is to be League 
t resentatives. and is the lower and In this election the candidate receiv- premier. There are several reasons don over 
MM most important house of the French ing the most votes wins the post—he why the Popular Front may fail to support 
2 national parliament. Its 618 mem- doesn’t need a majority. In some control the Government. Although the belie 
4 bers control the Government of France ways this is a good system. Other- the Socialists under Blum, the Com- too late 
because the Premier and his cabinet wise, with scores of candidates run- munists under Cachin, and the Radi- = 
must depend on the support of the ning, a man with only a small per- cal Socialists led by Eduard Daladier | 
Chamber if they are to remain in formed the Popular Front to oppose 
power. To find the 618 Deputies the lascist menace of Colonel de la Au. 
(needles) the voters were forced to Rocque’s Croix de Feu, these parties 
look through a haystack of 4.807 can can't agree on policies. The Socialists ina bo 
didates. In the town of Saint-Gau- believe in political action while the Berme: 
dens. down near the Pyrenees moun- Communists feel that force should be Austri 
teime between France and Spain, the used to change the Government and tween C 
voters were faced with the biggest aid the poorer classes. The Radical § “hancell 
pi i wee? : ame 3 : trying t 
haystack. There were 111 candidates Socialists, who are neither radical nor JB of the F 
contesting for one seat in the Cham- socialist but are mildly liberal, like a fense fc 
ber of Deputies. liberal Democrat or Republican in Starhem! 
One reason for this over-supply of America, are suspicious of the Com- - / 
. candidates is the fact that France munists and Socialists alike. Most of iene 
doesn’t have just two major political these Radical Socialists try to occupy & to give t 
: parties as is the case in the United the middle-of-the-road. As one French J in the r 
| States. There are a half dozen strong observer put it, the Radical Socialist’s bg 
be ones in France and a dozen small ones. heart is with the Left but his pocket- J} to move 
book leans to the Right or Center & nations. 
Comparison of French and Ameri- parties which have the backing of the J # move 
can Elections bankers and wealthy businessmen. a 
Two important questions worried J poses the 
Although the usual ballvhooing and all candidates and the voters in 
soap box speaking—is done in both France. How will war be avoided? Puerto 
nations, the candidates in France What will the Government do about The di 
have less time to do it. The actual the depression? Both the Right and 
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# i. d prices for farm products (like 


AAA program in this country). The 
fank of France and the wealthy classes 
e such a program and support the 
Right and Center Parties. They want a 
palanced budget and lower taxes. The 
Government's future action depends, as 
we have shown, on how well the Popular 
Front together in the coming 
weeks. 
While French voters and leaders scanned 
joeal conditions anxiously, the other na- 
tims watched France closely. Anthony 
fden, British Foreign Minister, 
pleased because the victorious Popular 
Front favors his plea for a_ stronger 
league of Nations. But rejoicing in Lon- 
don over the possibility of stronger League 
support from France was dampened by 
the belief that the election victory came 
too late for effective resistance to Italy 
nw that Ethiopia appeared to be com- 


pletely defeated. 
tria is high treason,” 


Austria says Vice-Chancellor 


Emst von Starhemberg. “Only over my 
dead body will the Fascist Heimwehr be 
disarmed.” 

Austria is being torn by a struggle be- 
tween Chancellor Schuschnigg and Vice- 
Chancellor Starhemberg. Schuschnigg is 
trying to bring about the disarmament 
of the Heimwehr, or volunteer home de- 
fesse force, controlled by the Fascist 
Starhemberg. This organization was 
founded six years ago by Chancellor 
Dollfuss, who later was murdered. 

Schuschnigg is believed to have plans 
to give the Austrian people a wider voice 
in the running of the government. The 
whole country is torn by internal troubles. 
On the North, Germany is reported ready 
to move into Austria and unite the two 
nations. Mussolini once prevented such 
amove and may step into the picture 
again, because von Starhemberg _ is 
friendly with the Italian Fascists but op- 
poses the German Nazis. 


Puerto Rico 
The discussion of the 


hangs 


was 


“Democracy in Aus- 


Puerto Rican 
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political situation and the Tydings Puerto 
tican independence bill promised for this 
issue of Scholastic will appear, instead, 
in the May 23 issue. 


With the 
The Fall of flight of Em- 
peror Haile 
“4 Selassie from 
Addis Ababa Ethiopia the 
last orga- 
the Italian invasion 
began seven months ago appears 
Now an exile the “King of 
Kings,” with members of his family and 
Cabinet ministers, reached Djibouti, 
French Somaliland, after a two-day flight 
by train from the Ethiopian capital. A 
military salute from a company of French 
Senegalese troops, which met the defeated 
Emperor at the station, welcomed him to 
French soil and the British cruiser 
Enterprise was waiting to take him to 
Palestine. Natives who lined the station 
platform both cheered and wept as_ the 
fallen Ethiopian ruler strode by. 

At Addis Ababa, capital of the last 
independent African kingdom, the foreign- 
ers crowded behind the barbed wire 
strung outside the British settlement. 
Two hundred Sikh soldiers from British 
India, commanded by _ British officers, 
manned five machine guns and kept watch 
on the milling crowds of Ethiopians. 

After Haile Selassie abandoned the city, 
natives began sacking the palace. Looting. 
plundering, rioting and shooting broke out 
and alarm for the safety of white resi- 
dents reached such heights that attaches 
of the British legation dispatched an 
appeal to the approaching Italian troops 
to hasten their triumphal entry into the 
city so that order might be restored. But 
the vanguard of native Eritrean soldiers 
were apparently delaying occupancy of the 
capital until joined by the forces of 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio. As a result the 
terror-stricken Americans and Europeans 
in Addis Ababa were subjected to more 
than 48-hours of dread and peril while 
frenzied mobs brawled and_ pillaged in 
the streets at will. An American woman, 
the wife of Dr. A. R. Stadin, of the 
Seventh Day Adventist mission at Addis 
Ababa’ was reported killed by one of the 
random shots. Several hours later’ the 


nized resistance to 
which 


crushed. 
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American envoy reported by radio to the 
State Department in Washington that Dr. 
Andre Melley of the British Red Cross 
had been accidentally wounded. 

Reports by naval radio from Cornelius 
Van H. Engbert, United States Minister 
Resident Addis Ababa, described several 
attacks on the American legation by 
marauding bands of natives. As anxiety 
in Washington for the safety of the 
Americans seeking refuge at the legation 
in Ethiopia mounted, President Roose- 
velt requested that all official radio dis- 
patches from the besieged parties be de- 
livered promptly to him. 

Further indication of the collapse of 
Ethiopian resistance to the Italian in- 
vaders was the flight of Ras Nasibu, 
Governor of the province of Harar, who 
had been in command of Ethiopian troops 
contesting Italian advances under General 
Graziani in the south. Nasibu accompanied 
by General Wehib Pasha, his Turkish 
military adviser, was also said to have 
fled to Djibouti after learning of Emperor 
Selassie’s abdication. 

In Rome and throughout Italy, millions 
of Italians waited impatiently for official 
word that the Ethiopian war had reached 
a victorious end. The delayed occupation 
of Addis Ababa by General Badoglio’s 
army caused a postponement of an ex- 
pected victory celebration. 

Britain was facing an embarrassing di- 
lemma as the result of the Italian victory. 
The failure of the attempt to check the 
Italian ambitions in Africa through col- 
lective action by the League powers 
brought Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
face to face with the necessity of either 
greatly strengthening League machinery 
or else adopting an entirely new foreign 
policy. 

British officials said that the League of 
Nations sanctions (trade blockade) against 
Italy might be dropped if the Emperor 
left the country and gave up the fight. It is 
believed that if Italy tries to set up a 
government under a native chief (a-pup- 
pet state with Mussolini pulling the 
strings), the British will lead a move to 
withhold recognition. Manchukuo, which 
Japan took from China in 1933 never has 
been recognized by any Power except Japan. 








Possible Republican 
Nominees 


(Concluded from page 16) 


Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) News. In 1912 
he moved to New Hampshire where he 
eventually became half owner of the Man- 
chester Union and Leader. 

He wished to retire in 1927 but Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst persuaded him to 
take over the publication of the Hearst 
papers in Boston, later becoming general 
manager of all Hearst newspapers until, 
In 1931, he purchased the Chicago Daily 
News. ; 

Now 62, Knox has had no practical 
political experience except for one defeat 
inthe New Hampshire primaries when he 
tan for Governor. A Progressive in 1912, 
Knox is now staunchly conservative—a 
ft to which Borah called attention in 
the Illinois primaries. His attitude 
toWard labor has been criticized, but he 

to gain the support of industrialists 
aid small business men. He had a good 
amy record, favors a strong army and 


My and expects vigorous American 


Legion support. His location in the Mid- 
West would be an asset to the Republicans 
in the election. 


ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 


ARTHUR HENDRICK VANDEN- 
BERG, Republican Senator from Michi- 
gan, occupies a very happy position in the 
coming Cleveland convention. He is con- 
sidered liberal enough to gain Western 
support but not too liberal for the con- 
servalive Eastern leaders. 

Vandenberg was born in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, March 22, 1884, and is now 52. 
He was graduated from the Grand Rapids 
High School and took work at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where in 1925 he was 
awarded an honorary degree. 

At one time he worked with Collier's 
Weekly and from 1906-28 he was editor of 
the Grand Rapids Herald. In 1928 Van- 
denberg was appointed by the Governor 
to fill a vacancy in the United States Sen- 
ate and in 1934 he was the only Republi- 
can Senator beyond the Alleghenies to be 
re-elected in the Democratic landslide of 
that year. 

Vandenberg has long been active in 
State and National politics and his ex- 


perience at Washington would aid him 
if he were elected president. He is one 
of the ablest speakers in the Senate and 
it is said that he helped the late Presi- 
dent Harding write many of his speeches 
during the campaign of 1920. 

While Vandenberg has voted against 
most of the major bills of the New Deal 
he expresses several liberal views. He 
has been active in the investigation of 
the munitions industry and was one of 
the members of the Nye Munitions Com- 
mittee. He led the fight against the 
Quoddy Dam and the Florida Canal and 
succeeded in stopping appropriations for 
both—a shrewd political move. His at- 
tack on AAA crop payments also was 
good for publicity purposes. 

The story is told that Vandenberg’s 
father called him to the bedside and made 
him promise that ‘he would always be a 
good Republican. Vandenberg has kept 
this promise. 

Vandenberg has not made an active 
campaign for nomination and will not. 
His best bet is to wait and let the light- 
ning strike him if it chooses. Then, too, he 
is young enough to be available in 1940 
when he might have even a better chance 
of winning. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Into the 
Assembly 
chamber of 


Jersey Jobless 


New Jersey Legislature at Trenton 


the 
walked an Assemblyman. He found his 
seat occupied by a_ sleeping and 


Scribbled the Assembly- 
the Speaker of the 
seat occupied and 


When 


bedraggled man. 
man in a note to 
Assembly, “I find my 
am therefore returning to Newark. 


1 am notified that I may attend without 
supervision I will return.” 

For nine days over 200 jobless men 
and their families had camped in_ the 
New Jersey State House, sleeping in 
chairs or on the floor and turning the 


Senate and Assembly chambers into picnic 


grounds. The jobless army took posses- 
sion of the Legislative halls when the 


Legislators went home without voting ad- 
ditional money to care for the State’s 
270,000 unemployed. A year ago the 
Legislature passed a sales tax, to be col 
lected on all articles bought at stores, as 


a means of raising relief money. ‘This 
proved unpopular and finally was_ re- 
pealed. Spokesmen for the jobless de- 
manded a State income tax to raise the 
funds. <A luxury tax was proposed. 
“There will be no violence,” declared 
Ray Cooke, national treasurer of the 


Workers’ Alliance, as members of this or- 
ganization took over the Assembly and 
Senate. John Spain, Jr., became “Speak- 
er” and the “Assemblymen” began mak- 
ing speeches demanding relief. <A dele- 
gation of jobless had a_ chat with 
Governor Hoffman. He told them he 
couldn’t borrow relief money or use 
other State funds. Regular members of 
the Legislature agreed to consider the 
relief matter again but at the last minute 
postponed their meeting. 

Finally, after nine days, the Legislators 
met late in the evening and passed a bill 
to turn the State Relief machinery over 


to a board of five Republicans, one of 
whom is Governor Harold G. Hoffman. 
Neither the Senate nor the Assembly 
voted State money to assist the local com- 
munities. They did vote to bar the 
jobless from the State House. The band 
of jobless “Assemblymen” held a final 


session in the gallery after the real As- 


sembly left. It passed-a resolution de- 
nouncing the Legislature and promised 


to work in the coming elections to defeat 
incumbent members. The jobless — then 
marched quietly -from the State House. 
“We'll be back with votes, don’t think 
this is good-by,” declared Spain. 

The poor in 550 towns and cities of 
New Jersey tightened their belts as the 
New Jersey Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration went out of business, and turned 
the administration of relief over to local 
officials. 

Newspapermen investigating conditions 
in many New Jersey towns heard the ex- 
out” used by local 


pression “weeding 

relief officials. It means to cut from the 
relief rolls everyone not in immediate 
danger of starving. ~‘No one who is on 


the relief rolls will starve,” said one 
official, “but they aren’t going to have a 
picnic.” Many of the towns are short 
of money and have no chance to borrow 
any. They must depend on State funds 
and it will be several weeks before the 
Legislature acts. 

As the New Jersey jobless were leav- 
ing the Assembly chamber, a weary band 


of relief demonstrators finally left the 
City Hall at St. Louis, Missouri, when 
the Mayor promised that no one would 


go hungry. The relief delegation had de- 
termined to stay in the City Hall until 





The New Jersey State House at Trenton converted into a feeding station: An “army 
of occupation”—unemployed .men and women—being fed by volunteer workers who 
came from the outside bearing kettles of soup, loaves of bread, pots of coffee, and 


fruit, to sustain the “army” 


relief was provided for the 14,000 persons 
recently cut off relief rolls. Outbreaks 
similar to those in New Jersey and 
Missouri are expected by many observers 
if the State and local officials continue 
“weeding out” the relief rolls and cutting 


down food allowances. 
Since last November the Federal gov- 
ernment has not supplied any direct re- 


lief to States. It employs over 3,500,000 
on PWA, WPA and CCC jobs and ex- 
pects the States to care for the 1,500,000 
who don't have Federal relief jobs. Relief 
rolls have not declined as business has 
improved and the States and cities have 
failed to meet this problem. 

Many people say the state and local 
communities should handle relief, receiving 


aid from the Federal government. This 
would save the Federal government the 


added expense of administering the funds. 
Supporters of this plan insist that the 
mounting government debt should be cut 
and the budget balanced. (See page 14.) 

\n interesting plan for caring for the 
unemployed is being formed by the 
Mormon Church officials in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. They plan to take every 
church member off the relief rolls by 
October. Offices will be established 
throughout the country to receive surplus 
grain and vegetables for canning; every 
Mormon industry will cooperate, and 
farm produce now going to waste will be 


preserved... A similar plan of putting 
unemployed to work making shoes and 
canning goods for their own use, was 


tried by Federal officials, but businessmen 
objected because it competed with private 
business. 


New Dealers 
é€yY CA were not sur- 
prised when 


the Chamber of 
Commerce of 


Pro &F Con the United 


States adopted a resolution, at the con- 


during its nine-day occupancy of the capitol. 


clusion of their annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, denouncing the new tax program 


being urged by Secretary Morgenthau. 
But they were amazed at the resolution 
denouncing the Social Security Act as 


an unnecessary invasion of the rights and 
responsibilities of private industry. The 
Chamber declared that the government 
had no business interfering in the rela- 
tionship between employer and employee, 

Speaking at the opening session, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper outlined a 10- 
point program for re-employment of men 
in industry. “Business should survey its 
own needs and its own conditions from 
the viewpoint of employing as many per 
sons as current improvements and future 
programs demand,” he declared. 

Roper painted a rosy picture of im 
proved business conditions. He said: 
“Industrial production has increased #2 
per cent; factory employment has gained 
$1 per cent; factory payrolls have risen 
95 per cent; department store sales have 
risen 38 per cent; stock prices (421 conr 


panies) have risen 129 per cent; cor 
struction contracts awarded have até 
vanced 236 per cent.” 


Despite these advances the number of 
people on the relief rolls remains about 
the same. Senator Wagner reports that 
while automobile increased 50 per 
cent last year employment in the car 
industry increased only 7 per cent. New 
inventions have made increased produc- 
tion possible with the use of a minimum 
of new employees. 

Facing these administration figures, the 
chamber directors volunteered to make 4 
study of re-employment possibilities as 4 
peace gesture to the administration. They 
also urged the continuance of the rec 
procal trading program which was de 
fended at the meeting by Secretary of 
State Hull. For the most part the varr 
ous speakers before the chamber’s meet- 
ings flayed the New Deal for interfering 
with business. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
FROM GOB TO GOVERNOR 


In Austin, Texas recently, eight seniors 
st McLean High School got excited about 
Yexas’ Independence Day, and cut classes 










celebrate. Said 
principal, “You 
on’t graduate un- 
s you give an ex- 
se, and it better 
a good one.” Not 
rusting their own 
rguments, the stu- 
mts appealed to 


red. The 36- 
ar-old chief ex- 
utive — who was 
foted the nation’s 
Smost outstanding” 
ung man of 1935 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, com- 
ied promptly. He sent pardons for the 
prits, adding that “on Independence 
ay of our Centennial year such an ex- 
fuse is a justifiable one.” 

A good-looking, able official with a de- 
fermined chin and mouth, Allred is de- 
g@ribed as a “showman” either on the 
political stump or in a court room. One 
@ponent once “lamented” the loss sus- 
tained by the stage when Allred decided 
to become a lawyer. 

After receiving only a common-school 
education Allred worked as a newsboy 
and a shoe-shiner. He then joined the 
Navy and served during the World War. 
After the War he left San Francisco for 
Texas, remarking to his joking companions 
that he was going to be Governor of 
Texas some day. Allred worked as a 
derk in a law office, received a degree 
fom Cumberland Law School in Ten- 
nessee and began practicing law in 
Wichita Falls, Texas. He served an un- 
expired term as District Attorney, was 
defeated for Attorney General in 1926, but 
came back in 1931 to win that post with 
a 129,000 vote margin. In 1935 Allred 
was inaugurated as Governor of Texas, 
the second youngest man ever to hold that 





ALLRED 


MAIN SPRING 


In the fall of 1933 liberals from all sec- 
tis of the nation had met in Chicago to 
discuss the formation of a third party. 
Most of the time 
was spent in wrang- 
ling, the speeches 
were dull and every- 
one was ready to go 
to sleep when a tall, 
heavy set, serious- 
faced man rose to 
speak. In two min- 
utes, Thomas R. 
Amlie, Wisconsin 
lawyer and now 
Congressman from 
that State, had the 
delegates thorough- 
ly awake. Relying 
not on emotion but on facts spiced with 
humor, Amlie surveyed the state of the 
nation, and proposed a new party to deal 
with the paradox of poverty in the midst 
of plenty. The next day he was elected 
chairman of the Farmer Labor Federa- 
tio, the predecessor to the American 
Epmonwealth Federation. (See Page 





AMLIE 


Since then Amlie has been a main spring 
American Third Party mechanism. A 
Modest man, Amlie can meet all types of 
People with equal ease and he is one po- 

l leader who is able to do his own 
g- Born 39 years ago on a farm in 
Dakota, Amlie spent his boyhood 
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Graduation e Proud Moments e Happy Faces 
A Milestone in the Youth’s Big Adventure 


And 
of Course 


A Graduation Present As Suggested 


Below 








The Graduation Gift You'll Cherish 
end Treasure for Years 





S>VACUMATIC=— 


GUARANTEED MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


ly 


See Page 31 


Junior, $5; 
Over-Size, $10 


Pencils, $2.50, 
$3.50 and $5 




















Elto © — 
OUTBOARD MOTORS $45 up 
See page 26 
The “great outdoors”... enjoy it! It’s the 
world’s greatest schoolhouse of health and 
happy times. Travel its waters with an easy 


starting, quiet, speedy Elto or Evinrude. 





For the Graduate who’s entering college 
or business—for the boy or girl going on 
with high school next Fall—a New Royal 
Portable! Because it’s easier than. writing 
by hand, fast and extraordinarily durable 
—the choice of countless busy people who 
depend upon its magic for their daily live- 
See it 


lihoods. Many exclusive features. 


. try it at your local Royal dealer’s! 


ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


SEE BACK COVER 





For Vacation—and Afterwards a 


SPENCERIAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


ELL the folks how handy a gift this 





smoothest writing “easy quill action” 
pen would make. $2.00. See page 26 


for full description. 








SINCE 1858 


UCM A 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


Z 











Four regular 
models at 
prices—and 
terms — to fit 
any purse. Also 
animal keyboard 
to guide eager 





from 


33 
eM al $37.50 to $67.50. 


Prices 








| 
| 
| 
A lifetime of | 
vet orserly EOQRONA | 
ts rit- | 
ing! Helps THE GIFT OF || 


to neatness 


in thinking— A L I F E Tl M E 


and success. | 








One of the most appreciated gradua- 
tion gifts you could give, and inex- 
pensive too, is a year’s home or college 
subscription to Scholastic. Scholastic 
has many graduate subscribers—in 
college where it is a splendid help in 
keeping abreast of contemporary. lit- 
erature and world news—and in the 
home because of its intimate contact 
with the modern, fast-changing world. 
Scholastic is an old friend the gradu- 
ate will welcome anywhere, and it is 
available at a special graduate price, 
the low classroom rate you are now 
Paying. See page 28 for details. 














struggling for a living, earned money to 
go to high school and later enrolled in 
the University of North Dakota. After 
a short service in the World War he en- 
tered the University of Minnesota, in- 
tending to be a teacher, but he decided 
teaching didn’t give him enough chance 
for freedom. He joined the Nonpartisan 
League, worked with Frazier and Lun- 
deen, and then earned his law degree at 


the University of Wisconsin. He settled 
down to law practice in Elkhorn, Wis- 
consin. These years prepared him for 
his present position as the leader of a 
third party movement. Anmlie’s_ radio 
voice—clipped and somewhat guttural— 
is not so pleasant but his message always 
is clear. He insists we must adopt a plan 
of abundance for all and production for 
use. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 





Follies of Ziegfeld and War 


HE two most 
tacular films of the 
reached the screen at the same time. 
Both are technically nearly perfect, mar- 
vels of a mechanical age. Both are rated 
as “million dollar” pictures. And _ there 
the similarity ends. Each is typical of 
the nation that produced it. The Ameri- 
ean film looks backward to the hey-day of 
nothing more 


elaborate and = spec- 


season have 


the stage, when there was 
spectacular than the Ziegfeld Follies, and 
record of events in 
The Brit- 


years 


proceeds to make a 
the life of the great producer. 
ish film looks hundred 
and dares to prophesy “Things to Come”. 


forward a 


It deals with problems, 
both and 
social. It with 


economic 
deals 
figments of imagina- 
tion, not facts. As a 
result, the \merican 
picture will 
the emotions and_ the 


appeal to 


senses, while the British 
picture will challenge 
thinking and 
It will be interesting to 
and box 


reason. 


note 
office reactions. 


press 


The Great Ziegfeld 
(M-G-M, Prod. Hunt 
Stromberg; Dir. Rob- 
ert Leonard.) 

The story is the biog- 
raphy of the magnetic 
creator of lavish sen 
sations of the New 
York stage, Flo Zieg 
feld, played with great 
charm by William 
Powell. It presents his 
personal life in his 
earlier days with Anna Held, interpreted 
with true versatility by Luise Rainer, and 
in his later years with Billie Burke, 
played by Myrna Loy. It is the spec- 
tacles woven into the story that give the 
essential value of the film. ‘These are an 
exhibit of showmanship rivaling Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s own performances. There are two 
memorable episodes: the exquisite sequence 
on the revolving stage, illustrating pic- 
torially the words of that lovely song, “A 
Pretty Girl is Like a Melody”, and the 
final scene in the shadowy room. Here 
we note the symbolic contrast of the flar- 
ing lights of the electric sign that bears 
the name of the beaten man and his last 
effort to overcome fate. The picture is a 
vivid revelation of the master showman. 

The Great Ziegfeld will not be released 
through ordinary channels at once, so it 
may be a few months before you can get 
a chance to see it. If you live in one of 
the 20 cities where it is now showing, you 
will have to pay top prices, unless you are 

























until the 
ordinary 


picture has 


willing to wait 
movie 


come down to the 
theatres. 


Things to Come (London Film-United 
Artists release; Prod. Alexander 
Korda; Dir. William Cameron Men- 
zies; Original screen play by H. G. 
Wells.) 

In this imaginative picture, Mr. Wells 
portrays the annihilating effects of the 
next world war and the reconstruction of 
the world on a scientific basis. He vis- 
ualizes a new race, living in beautifully 
landscaped underground cities, free from 
disease, war, and economic difficulties. The 
conditions of living a hundred years hence 
do not bespeak comfort nor art as we 
now regard them. The world is one of 
angles and parallels, houses without win- 
dows, chairs without cushions, a new 
stundard for the new man. 

But these points are of secondary im- 
portance. It is the thought-provoking 
elements of the picture that count. The 
destruction of “Everytown” in 1940, with 
its sharply etched contrasts is particularly 
vivid. There follows a series of episodes, 
many of which present 
problems without an- 


swers, some of which 
seem confusing—a 


planned society without 


an expressed plan—mak- 
ing it difficult to grasp 


meaning, at 
cinematically 


the full 
times, but 


entertaining. The next episode of value is 
Mr. Wells’ presentation of Fascism. And 
then the City of Tomorrow and the flight 
into darkness, both marvels of technical 
ingenuity. It is a picture to make one 
pause and ponder human folly and stimu- 
late a searching analysis by all who see 
it of accepted concepts of progress. 

The picture divides itself into three 
phases: in the first the people of our own 
day are shown going about their daily 
tasks. It is the Christmas season, and 
through the merriment of the occasion 
runs an undercurrent of fear of war. 

The second phase deals with the war 
itself and the aftermath of a destroyed 
civilization. A dictator still survives, how- 
ever—a blustering, conceited fellow who, 
even among the ruins of his country, in- 
sists on forcing the people to use their 
wealth and their labor for war that, it is 
made ¢lear, can benefit nobody. 

In the third phase we see the new world 


being built, fashioned by scientists and 
engineers. ‘These engineers, who move 


about the universe in giant‘ airplanes, have 
organized a world brotherhood of nations, 
War is outlawed. ‘Then how is the dicta- 
tor and his war-minded and destitute 
country conquered? They are conquered 
by a gas attack from the air, but it is 
“peace gas,” not fatal. It only puts the 
enemy to sleep, and prevents them from 
shooting while the engineers drop down 
from their airplanes in parachutes and 
make a bloodless conquest. 

The climax of the picture comes in the 


LEFT: Luise Rainer as Anna Held in M-G-M’s version of the life 
of Flo Ziegfeld, a producer who was second to none in the field of 
musical extravaganzas, and second only to Barnum as a showman. 
Anna Held was a stage beauty of the “Gay Nineties.” 

BELOW: The climax of the H. G. Wells film, “Things to Come”: 
Kenneth Villers and Pearl Argyle, a gentleman and lady of the 2lst 
century, being strapped in their seats in a rocket which is supposed 
to take them to the moon or thereabouts. 
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"third phase when trouble brews among 
the people. It seems that in the world of 
2936 there will be conservatives. So Mr. 
Wells thinks. The conservatives want to 
prohibit the proposed expedition to the 
moon in a rocket. The modernists-——or 
liberals, if you prefer—want to go on 
giventuring, progressing—even if it takes 
them to the moon. 
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Which side wins? Well, go to the pic- 
ture and see for yourself. It is worthy 
of your inspection, despite a number of 
gull conversational stretches during the 
third phase. 


Mr. Deeds Goes to Town (Columbia, Dir. 
Frank Capra; Story, Clarence Budding- 
ton Kelland). 

This gem of screen entertainment has | 
the great charm of naturalness. The story 
bubbles with laughter. One predicament | 
flows another for this decent young | 
country lad, who inherits a_ fortune. | 
Underneath, we realize that the philosophy | 
that actuates this young hero (Gary 
Cooper) is a well defined consciousness | 
of right and wrong, and upon reflection, | 
we come to see that in spite of its hilarity, 
the film has a moral strength. There is a 
regrettable abundance of conversation, 
but the excellent photography and_ the 
rich settings more than make up for this | 
fault. 


One Rainy Afternoon (Pickford-Lasky 

Production; Dir. Rowland V. Lee). | 
This delightful musical farce bubbles | 
with nonsense. Each sequence is built up | 
with clever design so that interest never 
slackens. There are an unusual number of 
characters, each well-defined in personality. 
The leading part is that of Francis 
Lederer as a young actor, who through a 
mistake kisses the wrong girl and is held 
up to the public as a monster. The gentle 
satire upon the gullibility of the public 
and the value of the press in buiiding up 
publicity for an actor is well aimed. Bits | 
of splendid comedy are contributed by 
Hugh Herbert. Mr. Lederer and Ida 
Lupino also reveal an excellent sense of 
comedy. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
- SIGNPOSTS s 


War or Peace? A Forecast (Timely 
Books, New York City, $1.00) is a concise 
and non-technical book by John Francis 
Kane, author of Picturesque America. 
While primarily a plain, sincere appeal 
for sane thinking it suggests in- its final 
chapters a definite road, not a short cut, 
tomore durable peace. “The substitute for | 
the spirit of War is a steadily growing, 
§Mater force of World Opinion favorable | 
fo Peace; and while wars may continue, | 
they must eventually give way before an 
insistent demand from the people for 
friendly adjustment for all international 
misunderstandings,” is the conclusion 
teathed by the author. 

e 


“Looking Forward to November” by 
mond Clapper, well known Washing- 
ton political commentator, is the leading 
atticle in the April Current History. ‘The 
aithor points out that business is more | 
90 per cent of normal, yet more than | 
10900,000 are unemployed. He _ believes 
at the failure of the NRA was the great- 
&& setback of the Roosevelt administra- | 
and that the AAA was its most suc- | 
ful achievement. One of the tragic 
res has been the effort to stimulate 
using. The May issue of Current His- 
will appear under a new manage- 
t, but will retain most of its present 
ures, 











NOTRE DAME’S 


ATHLETIC 
TRAINER 


Eugene 
“Scrap Tron” 
Young says: — 


. 


I have found from long experience that ripe ba- 
nanas are an excellent food for athletes. Bananas 
are not only nourishing and readily digestible, 


but they are a splendid source of food-energy. 7 























SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET pdbiteces 


RAINER Young knows what he’s talking 
about. For years he has been getting the 
famous Notre Dame “Traveling Irish” teams in 
condition—and keeping them there. And when 
he recommends that bananas be included in the 
diet of athletes, he’s merely preaching 

what he practices. 


Include bananas in your training diet 
lists. Bananas contain vitamins (A, B, C 
and G), essential minerals, supply quick 
and lasting food energy, and are easily 
digested. When golden yellow—flecked 
with brown—they’re fully ripe and at 
their best for flavor and nutrition—one 
of Nature’s finest foods. 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY S. 5-16-36 
Educat-onal Department 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

\ Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of your valuable booklet 
“How To Make That Team.” 
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PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS: 
























Weekly Sports Page 













































It Pays to Play | a 
The Olympic Idea pe 


the F1 


T Pays to Play.” You may see this Games we see nations attracted ay | 
slogan going the rounds, and won- to the idea of play as a worth- ay, 
der what all the shootin’s for. ‘The while force. It would appear to prograt 
idea behind the slogan is to get more be a refreshing sign in a world througl 
people interested in participating in play stricken with fear and the in- page be 


themselves, rather than in sitting and security of war to find nations The five interlocking rings comprising famous 
watching others play. encouraging their peoples to the official Olympic Games emblem. gdes t 

Today you hear a great deal about pre- play. But, alas, even play is They represent the international fellow- Samuel 
paring yourself for a life that will hold not always what it seems. There ship the Games are supposed to promote. ay 
weeks | 
parents enjoyed. To fill-up this leisure it for the purpose of making the war ma- even tend to show that all the competing Library 


you are urged to train yourself to “do chine potentially stronger. This is not nations love one another and are willing out he 
things” that give the feeling of achieve- true here in the United States with the to make sacrifices for one another's safety brought 
ment so essential to the enjoyment of life. © schools and similarly high-minded institu- and standard of living. But the Olympie the nuc 
We all know that play affords one means — tions in control of our play programs. In authorities and others interested in the world. 

of gaining some of this enjoyment. Only our country play is directed toward Olympic Games do say that it is better to Gscribe 
children, of course, should depend on play bringing our whole experience in tune — be holding them so that all may see such 

as the chief means of expressing them- with the nobility of life—a far cry from an ideal as the Olympics suggest, even Aboar: 
selves. If all work and no play make’ any purpose war serves. though that ideal is not lived up to, than More 
Jack a dull boy, then all play and no work This is also the idea behind the Olympic not even to take the trouble to get te been ¥ 
will make him a “dumb” boy. Games. ‘The five interlocking rings com- gether and agree on an ideal. ee 
Play also can serve other purposes, and — prising the official Olympic emblem sym- 31 < I 
it depends on how it is directed and bolize the international fellowship the Not a Bad Idea lumbia, 
handled as to whether the results are good Olympic Games are supposed to encour- broadca: 
or bad. Of course, play’s primary value age. When you think of this ideal in So, as long as the nations are actually as the 

lies in the physiological benefits one de- connection with the Olympics to be held not shooting and killing each other in war, crossing: 


. =~ . 
more leisure than your parents and grand- are governments masquerading 


rives from it. But most young people this summer in a country whose actions — we shall probably have this Olympic get- Watch — 
who play are not particularly interested in| Under Hitler seem to be at odds with all together on the field of sport. In fact, it mnt of 
this. ‘They play because they like it; be- that we know about sportsmanship, you — occurs to me that it wouldn’t be a bad To Rai 
cause it’s fun; because it brings out the have reason to question the value of the — idea, if a war develops, to have the Olym- 

best in a person (or the wossk if he is a Olympics. But before your skepticism goes — pic Games right in the middle of it! They A hag 
poor sport). too far, I should like to have you con- could call a truce for ten days or so te id the 
. : , s 0 raise 

sider the Olympics from a less romantic allow the athletes time to change from sholarst 

Play Under Fascism point of view. bayonet-sticking to  shot-putting form, of Elect 

No one is saying that the Olympic ‘The danger here is that the enemy soldiers will be t 

In the growth of the modern Olympic Games to be held in Germany prove or (Concluded on page 29) plogram: 
National 
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Ages” put on by the schools of Cleveland. , Rac 3 } = cB Dran 
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On the Air 


Radio Trip to Washington 


Thousands of high school students visit 
Washington, D. C., every spring, but 
garcely any of them get as close to the 
inside facts as you will if you listen to 
the Friday morning broadcasts during 
May (11:30 Eastern Daylight Savings 
Time) over the NBC-WJZ network. On 
friday, May 15, on “The Nation’s Capitol” 
program a guide will take you on a tour 
through the Capitol Building. One of the 

ge boys in the Senate will describe the 
famous men he sees every day and epi- 
sdes from the lives of Dolly Madison, 
Samuel Morse and others will be enacted. 
The following week, May 22, you will have 
atrip through the National Zoo and two 
weeks later, May 29, you can visit the 
Library of Congress. Here you will find 
at how Thomas Jefferson’s library, 
brought to Washington in an ox-cart, was 
the nucleus of the largest library in the 
world. The director of Rare Books will 
describe some of his exhibits. 


Aboard the Queen Mary 

More than twenty microphones have 
been installed in the Queen Mary, giant 
British liner, which sails from Southamp- 
ton May 27 and docks in New York May 
$1 on her maiden voyage. Over-the Co- 
lumbia, National and Mutual networks 
broadcasts will be heard of the ceremoniess 
as the ship leaves England, during the 
crossing and at the dock in New York, 
Watch your newspapers for announceé- 
ment of the hours an: stations. 


To Raise Scholarship Funds 


A concentrated drive has been started 
by the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
to raise funds to establish one hundred 
scholarships in memory of the late Wizard 
of Electricity. Radio’s part in the drive 
will be the presentation of coast to coast 
programs over the Mutual, Columbia and 
National broadcasting systems during 
May, June and July. The Mutual System’s 
prgrams have already been under way 
for two weeks. They can be heard Sun- 
days at 6:30 P.M. (E.D.S.T.) as a series 
@ episodes from the life of Edison, en- 
tiled “The Productive Years”. 


The Best Program 


At this season of the year when awards 
for the best novel, the best play and the 
bet poetry of the year are being 4an- 
foanced, the Women’s National Radio 
Committee has added another “best” to 
the list. The Committee has selected as 
the best and most popular educational 
tadio program of the year “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air’, broadcast by 
NBC Thursday evenings at 9:30 (E.D. 
$7.) Gabriel Heatter of the Mutual 
Network was selected by the same com- 
Mittee as the best news commentator on 


the air. 
Scholastic Radio Guild Grows 


There are local school chapters of the 
Scholastic Radio Guild in thirty-two dif- 
ferent states. Scholastic Radio Guild 
plays have been broadcast over the air 
by high school students on more than five 
wadred occasions this term. Membership 
inthe Guild now includes English classes, 
Dramatic Clubs, History classes, Girl | 
Scouts, Community Players, church 
SMups, Granges, Forensic Clubs, Col- 
Dramatic groups, WPA groups and 

rs. The Scholastic Radio Editor will 
Welcome pictures of any of the local 
ds or news clippings from town or 
papers telling about Guild broad- 
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There is in the field of art today one magazine so 


singularly beautiful, so enjoyable, and so out- 


standing in every respect, that it is enthusi- 


astically acclaimed as “America's leading art 


publication." That magazine is THE AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE OF ART — and its readers have 


nearly doubled in two short years. 


The sub- 


scription price—most reasonable for a publica- 


tion of this character—is only five dollars a 


year. THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART is 


published monthly by The American Federation 


of Arts, Barr Building, Washington. 


Here Are 

A FEW OF THE FEATURES 

that make the Magazine of ART 
A WINNER! 


YOUNG AMERICANS—short, pithy 
appraisals of the work of young artists 
doing good work. . . TOOLS AND 
MATERIALS, by recognized authori- 
ties—practical articles students and 
teachers treasure. . . . NEW BOOKS 
ON ART. ... NEW YORK EXHIBI- 
TIONS—the most significant shows of 
the month in the art center of America. 

. FIELD NOTES—the best way to 
keep in touch with what’s happening 
all around the country, news while it is 
still news. ... Articles on all the arts, 
past and present, on all phases of art 
activity, and on important living artists. 
. .. ILLUSTRATIONS—more than 500 


a year, in color and in halftone. 


A MOST UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
So that you may discover for yourself 
how significant and how entertaining 
the Magazine of ART is, you are in- 
vited to subscribe for four full months 
for only a dollar—exactly half price. 
And, at the end of your trial subscrip- 
tion, if you aren’t perfectly satisfied, 
your money will be promptly refunded. 
The coupon below is for your con- 


venience. Clip and mail it now, please. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
806 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


I WANT to try the Magazine of 
ART for the next four months. It 
is distinctly understood that if the 
Magazine is not all you say it is, my 


money will be refunded. 
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S 
NG PLACE 
suis SUMMER? 


Y out need the handy 
convenience of this Spen- 
eerian Pen when you are 
far away. For odd moment 
correspondence—or to jot 
down impressions of new 
scenes and happenings. The 
same unsurpassed famed 
“easy quill action” of Spen- 
cerian Steel Pens. 

14 kt. solid gold, extra hard 
tipped point; generous ink 
capacity; fine, medium, 
dome or stub point to suit 
your writing style. Your 
choice of pleasing modern 
colors. At your stationer— 
or write direct giving his 


name. sail $900 r 
ho SINCE 1858 } 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
Dept. E 349 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Return to Earth 


(Continued from page 5) 


the middle of a _ large 
It was silver and gleamed 
even in the somewhat darkened interior. 
It looked sturdy and squat and _ bull- 
doggish, as only a military fighting ship 
I was glad it looked sturdy. 


the cement in 
cleared area. 


can. 

A group of mechanics were swarming 
around it and over it and under it. They 
all looked up as we approached the ship. 
I knew most of them. I was introduced 
to the others. You could see that they 
felt toward that ship as a_ brood hen 
feels toward her eggs. They didn’t want 
me to break it. I didn’t want to break 
it either. 

I walked around the ship and looked 
The engineers pointed out special 
talked metal construction 
forged fittings and stress 
and safety factors, and I asked questions. 
I was fascinated by the wires that braced 


it over. 
features and 


and analysis 


the wings. ‘They looked big enough to 
hold up the Brooklyn Bridge. I liked 
those wires. 


I learned that a pilot had been up 
there and had gone over the whole stress 


| analysis with them and had recommended 


only one little change in the ship, which 


had been made. I learned that he had 
expressed willingness to dive the ship 
after that, but that he had been unable 


te because another job he had contracted 


te do sometime previously was coming 
up at the same time this one was. I 


was glad to hear this man had gone over 
the ship. He was not only one of the 
most, if not the most, competent test 
pilots in the country, but also a very good 
engineer, which I was _ not. 

I crawled into the cockpit. 
more gadgets in it. Something 
everything except putting wings back on 
in the air. The racket had changed, I 
decided. In the old days, dive demon- 
strating hadn't been so accurate a thing. 
You took a ship up and did a good dive 
with it came down and everybody 
was happy. But could see, 
they had developed a lot of recording as 
indicating instruments. You 


There were 
for 


and 
now, as I 


thing. You couldn't get away with any- 
thing now. ‘They could take a look at ail 
those trick instruments after you had 


come down and tell just what you had 
done. They could tell accurately and 
didn’t have to take your word for it. 

There was one instrument there, for 
instance, that the pilot couldn't see. _ It 
was called a recorder. It made 
a pattern on a smoked glass of about the 
size of one of those paper packets of 
matches. ‘This pattern told them, after 
the pilot had come down, just how fast 
he had dived, what kind of a dive he had 
made, and what kind of a pull-out he had 


vee-gee 


done. 

There was another instrument there 
that I had never seen before. It looked 
something like a speedometer and was 
called an accelerometer. I was soon to 
find out what that was for! Oh, they 
told me what it was for then. They ex- 
plained everything in the cockpit to me, 
and I sat there and familiarized myself 
with it as best I could on the ground 


English Section 


‘the final one. 


SCHOLASTIC 


before taking the ship out. 


was for until I used it. And did I find 


out then! 


We rolled the ship out that afternoon, 


atter last-minute adjustments had _ been 
made on it—an airplane is like a woman 
that way; it always has to have last-min- 
ute adjustments—and I made a familiari- 
zation flight in it. I just took it off and 
flew it around at first. Then I began 
feeling it out. I rocked it and horsed it 
and yanked it and pulled it and watched, 
I watched the wires, the wings, the tail, 





Any unusual flexing? Abnormal vibra- 
tion? Any flutter? I brought the ship 
down and had it inspected that night, 

The next day I did the same thing. 
But I went a little bit further this time 
I built up some speed. I did = shallow 
dives. I listened and felt and watched. 


I did steeper dives. Anything unusual? 


This went on for several days. Some 
minor changes and adjustments were 
made. Finally I said I was ready to 


start the official demonstrations, and_ the 
official naval observers were called out to 
watch. 

I did five speed dives first. These were 
to demonstrate that the ship would dive 
to terminal velocity. Contrary to popu 
Jar opinion, a falling object will not ge 
faster and faster only up to a certain 
point. That point is reached when the 
object creates by its own passage through 
the air enough air resistance to that pas- 
sage to equal in pounds the weight of the 
object. When that point is reached, the 
object will not fall any faster, no matter 
how much longer it falls. It is said to be 
at terminal velocity. A diving airplane is 
only a falling object, but it is a highly 
streamlined one, and therefore capable 
ot a very high terminal velocity. A man 
falling through the air cannot attain a 
speed greater than about a hundred and 
twenty miles an hour. But the terminal 
velocity of an airplane is a lot more than 
that. 

I led up to it carefully. I went to 
fifteen thousand feet to start the first 
dive. The ship dived smooth and steady. 
I pulled out at three hundred miles an 
hour and climbed back up to do the next 
dive. I dived to three hundred and 
twenty miles an hour this time. Every- 
thing was fine. Everything was fine as 
far as I could tell, but when I had eased 
out of the dive I brought the ship down 
for inspection before I did the next two 
dives. 

I did the next two 
hundred and forty miles 
three hundred and sixty. I lost seven 
thousand feet in the last one. It had me 
casting the old fish eye around to see if 


to three 
hour and 


dives 
an 


everything was holding before I got 
through it. Everything held, but | 
brought the ship down for inspection 


again before the final speed dive. 
eighteen thousand feet for 
It was cold up there, and 
the sky was very blue. I lined all up 
facing down wind and found myself check- 
ing everything very methodically. Was I 
in high pitch? Was the mixture rich? 
Was the landing gear folded tightly? Was 
the stabilizer rolled? Was the rudder tab 
adjusted? I was a little extra methodi 
cal and extra deliberate. I knew that my 


I went to 


But I wasn't 
really to find out what that accelerometer 
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d wasn’t normally clear. I was breath- 
pg harder than usual. It was the alti- 
ude. There wasn’t enough oxygen. I 
yas a little groggy. 

I was a little worried about my ears. 
[had always had to blow my ears out 
when just normally losing altitude. I 
jad funny ears like that that wouldn't 
adjust themselves. I might break an ear- 
drum. 

I eased the throttle back, rolled the 
hip over in a half roll, and stuck her 
down. I felt the dead, still drop of the 
frsf part of the dive. I saw the air- 
eed needle race around its dial, heard 
the roaring of the motor mounting and 
the whistle of the wires rising, and felt 
the increasing stress and stiffness of the 
gathering speed. I saw the altimeter wind- 
ing up—wWinding down, rather! Down to 
twelve thousand feet now. Eleven and a 
alf. Eleven. I saw the air-speed needle 
sowing down its racing on its second lap 
around the dial. I heard the roaring 
motor whining now, and the whistling 
wires screaming, and felt the awful rack- 
ing of the terrific speed. I glanced at 
the air-speed needle. It was _ barely 
creeping around the dial. It was almost 
once and a half around and was just 
passing the three-eighty mark. I glanced 
at the altimeter. It was really winding 
up now! The sensitive needle was going 
around and around. The other needle 
read ten thousand, nine and a half, nine. 
I looked at the air-speed needle. It was 
standing still. It read three ninety-five. 
You could feel it was terminal velocity. 
You could feel the lack of acceleration. You 
culd hear it too. You could hear the 
motor at a peak whine, holding _ it. 
You could hear the wires at a_ peak 
sream, holding it. I checked the alti- 
meter. Eight and a half. At eight I 
would pull out. 


Suddenly something shifted on the in- 
Srument board and something hit me in 
the face. I sickeningly remembered that 
dwing smack on the head of six years 
before, and the old electric startle shock 
convulsed me as I remembered the _ re- 
sounding crack of those wings tearing off. 
linvoluntarily took a fear-glazed glance 
at my wings and instinctively tightened 
up on the stick and began to ease out 
of the dive. Through the half-daze pull- 
out and the dawning ice-cold clearness al- 
ways aftermathing fright I dimly checked 
the trouble while I leveled out. When I 
had got level and got things quieted down 
aid my head had cleared I saw that I 
was right. Only the glass cover had 
vibrated off the manifold-pressure instru- 
ment, and the needle had popped off the 
dial. I was thoroughly shaken. And I 
was mad because I had allowed so little 
athing to upset me so much. 


I checked my altimeter. It read five 

thousand feet. I figured I had dived 
eleven thousand and taken two for re- 
covery. 

My ears had a lot of pressure on them. 
Theld both nostrils and blew. The pres- 
Sire inside popped my ears out easily. 
They were going to stand the diving all 
right. 

I brought the ship down to be inspected 
that night and decided to celebrate the 
siecessful conclusion of the long dive. 
Girrous clouds were forming high up in 
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TELEPHONE 


umphs 


OVER TEMPERATURE 


N A COLD DAY, a long distance 

0 telephone cable requires 

much less current to carry your voice 
distinctly than on a hot day. For example, 
on a 200-mile circuit, only about one- 
tenth of the current would be required. 

To overcome this difficulty, a tempera- 
ture recorder and current regulator is 
used which, by means of a thin pilot 
wire inside the cable, adjusts the cur- 
rent to suit the temperature. 

At intervals of 100 to 208 miles along 
all important telephone routes, the pilot 
wire is connected with a temperature 
recorder. This responds to changes in 
the pilot wire, and automatically adjusts 
the volume of the current. 

No human could be so accurate as 
this device. It is particularly valuable 
in the summer. On a hot day there may 
come a sudden rain storm... cooling 
the cable ... reducing the amount of 
current necessary. The pilot wire trans- 
mits the message. The regulator makes 
the change immediately. Telephone calls 
go on as satisfactorily as though noth- 
ing at all had happened. 

In this, and in many other ways, the 
Bell System maintains for 


America the finest tele- 





phone service in the world. 








the blue sky, so I figured maybe I could 
do it safely. I went up to the weather 
bureau on the field to check on it. 

“How is the weather for tomorrow?” I 
asked. “Terrible, I hope.” 

“TI think it will be,” the weather man 
said. He consulted his charts further. 
“Yes, it will be,” he assured me. 

“Definitely?” I pressed him. 

He looked his charts over again. “Yes,” 
he reassured me, “definitely. Yoy won't 
be able to fly tomorrow.” 

- “Swell!” I exclaimed to the mildly 
He didn’t quite get it. 
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Politics in a Presidential 
Year 


(Continued from page 15) 


they are now building up a_ political 
organization which will be prepared to 
stand independently in the 1940 presi- 
dential election. 

3..The LaFollette Wisconsin Progres- 
sives. In Wisconsin there is another suc- 
cessful state third party—namely, that 


of Robert and Phillip LaFollette. In 1934 
they threw off “Republican” loyalty, and 
formed the Progressive Party. It elected 
Robert as United States Senator, Phillip 
as Governor, seven United States Con- 
gressmen, and captured one house of the 
state legislature. 
These Wisconsin 
much the same language as the Farmer- 
Laborites, say that “the economic system 
itself needs major operations.” They 
question the advisibility of trying to put 
a presidential candidate in the field in 
1936, but they show potentialities for help- 
third party 


Progressives, using 


ing to organize a powerful 
movement by 1940. 
4. The American Commonwealth Politi- 


cal Federation. The most definite attempt 
to combine the’ sentiment of these vari- 
ous groups, was the convention held in 
Chicago in July, 1935, under the leader- 








TAKE AN OLD FRIEND 


With You 


WHEN YOU GRADUATE 


You, like many of our student sub- 
scribers who have enjoyed Scholastic 
throughout their high school days, may 
be sorry to lose touch with it when high 
school days are done. 





Some of you have written to us asking 
if it is possible to go on with Scholastic. 
Of course it is. We are eager to keep 
in touch with you and are happy to know 
that you want to be one of our nation- 
wide group of graduate readers 


To show you that we really mean it, 
| you may, by using the coupon below, 
| have Scholastic come to you every week 
at your home address for the regular 
student price of $1.00 per year. It is 
customary, you know, for other than 
classroom subscribers to pay consider- 
ably more than this. 


You can be sure that Scholastic will 
continue to interest you and that it will 
afford you many happy hours. $1.00 and | 
the coupon below will bring this old 
friend direct to your house every week, 
except school holidays, without fail. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| I want to continue my _ friendship with 
Scholastic after graduation. Here is my $1.00 
for this coming year’s subscription 
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ship of Congressman Thomas R. Amlie 
of Wisconsin. About 250 leaders of “need- 
for-change” sentiment attended the meet- 
ing, and formed the American Common- 
wealth Political Federation. 

The conference passed a resolution “call- 
ing for a National Convention to be held 
in time to place a National ticket in the 
field by 1936 .” Leaders of the move- 
ment, writing in Common Sense _ for 
August, 1935, stated that the “great 
majority of the people present believed 
that the change must be effected legally 
through the democratic process.” In their 
platform they say: “. . . we favor un- 
limited production for use by and for the 


unemployed high wages to all- those 


at work complete economic security 
to all right (of the worker) to join 
a union of his own choosing . . . heavy 
taxation on large incomes federal 


ownership and operation of the banking 
system oppose war federal aid to 
education . . . a constitutional amendment 
providing that Congress shall have power 
to make all laws which in its judgment 
will be necessary to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the people.” 

These, then, are the chief groups that 
offer any indication of organizing a “third 
party” that can successfully compete at 
the polls with the two, old major parties. 
Have they any likelihood of winning? 


What History Tells Us 
exceedingly dubious 


is that the 
political 


Prediction is an 
practice. However, certain it 
major parties have powerful 
machines reaching into almost every com- 
munity in the United States. Certain it 
is that the people generally do not show 


signs of turning to a new party. But, 
under what circumstances would they 


probably do so? 

The history of the parties in the United 
States is the best guide to the answer. 
That history shows us that the Democrats 
arose as a party over a hundred years 
ago, in the 1820’s, under the leadership of 
Jackson. They obtained a popular major- 
ity by combining in one group the dis- 
contented farmers of “the West” and the 
laborers of the eastern cities. They de- 
feated the “National Republicans” of John 
Quincy Adams, Clay and Webster, and 
kept power for most of the next thirty 
years by combining the pro-slave interests 
of the South with certain popular govern- 
ment interests of the north and east. Their 


opponents were constantly divided in 
various ways until slavery became a burn- 
ing issue in the late 1840's and early 
1850's. 

Then it was that the southern Demo- 


crats began to split off from the northern 
and eastern ones, the latter joining new 
minor parties. In 1854 a new party—the 
present Republican party—was formed 
out of the Northern Whigs, Free Soilers, 
Northern § anti-slavery Democrats, and 
parts of the groups called Know-Nothings. 
For the 1856 campaign they chose John 
Fremont as their candidate. The other 
Know-Nothings and the remnants of the 
Whig party nominated former President 
Millard Fillmore. Because the minor 
parties were still too scattered, the Demo- 
craticecandidate, James Buchanan, won. 

Out of this formation of the Republican 
party and the issue of slavery, evolved 
the present-day Republican and Demo- 
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cratic parties. By the 1860 election the 
Democrats were split into three groups: 
(1) the northern faction, (2) the southern 
faction, and (3) the Constitutional Union 
Party, mostly Democrats. The Republi- 
cans, now unified, chose Abraham Lincoln, 
They won, although Lincoln received less 
than half of the popular vote, chiefly be. 
cause the Democrats had split three ways, 
Thus by the close of the Civil War most 
of the voters of the country belonged tg 
one of the two major parties. Since that 
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time about two-thirds of the Presidents felt hu 
have been Republicans, and _ one-third wusua 
Democrats. Had sh 

One point of importance stands out asa te 
from these references to the past. A ance al 








third party arose to power in the fifties 
and sixties only when two conditions were 
fulfilled. First, a great crisis had aroused 


























the citizens of the whole country. Second, A te 
the leading major parties were divided J aye de 
among themselves. Never, since 1850, thusiasr 
have those conditions been present to 9 tiplarls 
permit the victory of a third party. Time Sailing 
after time, in the 1880’s, 1890's, and after tion th: 
1910, groups of dissatisfied citizens tried J been wr 
to organize a successful third party. The Scott, 
Populists, Grangers, Greenbackers, and terial f 
the Progressives under Theodore Roose reports. 
velt, Sr., and later the elder LaFollette, quaintar 
challenged the major parties—but all of past ha: 
them were unsuccessful. The crisis was IF moyie-hi 
put deep enough to arouse the people to English 
split the ranks of the major parties. emom 
Is the crisis deep enough now to do I do 
that? It is deep, with 12,500,000 still out literatur 
ot work and 25,000,000 on relief. But from only wis 
the current reports of the temper of the J yesq T. 
people, I do not gather that a large Dreiser. 
minority of the voters can now be aroused J their pic 
to throw off their traditional allegiance to the rom: 
the Republican or the Democratic Party. J the grea 
Only the events of the coming months course, 
can tell futilitari 
During the campaign a new combine & ery yn 
tion of voters is sure to be formed. As was & read fur 
shown in this article, the West and North & to no re: 





controlled by the G. O. P. has been lined 
Democratic Solid South 





not read 











up against the not thini 
since the Civil War. Now, the Democrats § yacqum. 
are prepared to line the West and South To ove 
up against the Republican East. This line 9 wan th, 
up was noticed in 1932 and should be mor § thay the 
noticeable in 1936. problem. 
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Deaths of the Week ?_ 

ior EF: 

A. E. Housman, 77, noted English poet § don't see 
and scholar, author of 4 Shropshire Lad, get out | 
(Schol. Oct. 28, 1933) died in Cambridge to-teach: 
He had held a pre This resp 





fessorship in Latin 
at the University of 





learned | 
social suc 











Cambridge _ sine : 
1911. Known as 4 library, a 
shy and __ retiring @ Ments to 
professor, Housmai ture TT) 
was never a prolifié J takes too 
writer, his enti & following 
literary reputation # the shorte 
resting on tw om the co: 
slender volumes of % 
He was # teading th 
poems. He c all about 
FUAD brother of Laurent abou 
Housman, author & # "viewed 
Victoria Regina, current Broadway sue it my 
cess starring Helen Hayes. ‘ Qualities \ 
King Fuad 1, 68, monarch of Egypt & be found 
since 1922 by virtue of British power. He Sgrest th 
will be succeeded by his only son, Print’ mates, A 
Farouk, 16, who will return from Engla a 





to ascend the- throne under a regency: 
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"What the Teacher Wants 
In a Student 


(Concluded from page 8) 


matters. The good teacher is not afraid 
of being discovered in error—she has 
never posed as being omniscient. Neither 
does think that because she is the 
teacher, her mind is superior to those 
of her students. Her judgment should 
be Not long ago a teacher told me she 
felt humble before the intellect of an 
wusually gifted and intelligent student. 
Had she not demonstrated her superiority 
asa teacher in manifold ways, this utter- 
ance marked her for 
one. 


she 


alone would have 


Reading Enthusiasm 


A teacher wants students who 
have developed some genuine reading en- 
thuisiasms, and the English teacher, par- 
timlarly, desires students whose choice of 
reading is not dictated by the convic- 
tin that all books worth reading have 
been written since 1920, or that Dickens, 
Scott, and Shakespeare, are just ma- 
terial for examination papers and book 
reports. The student whose only ac- 
quaintance with the great literature of the 
past has been made in the neighborhood’ 
movie-house is not the type that the 
English teacher dreams of in her unrealis- 
tic moments. 

I do not mean to imply that great 
literature is not being written today. I 
only wish that young “intellectuals” who 
read T. S. Eliot, Thomas Mann, Theodore 
Dreiser, Aldous Huxley, might sweeten 
their pictures of a decaying world with 
the romance, nobility and rich humor of 
the great story tellers of the past. Of 
course, a literary diet of modern 
futilitarian literature, or even the “thrill- 
ers” under lurid covers, that students 
read furtively in study halls, is preferable 
tono reading. For the student who does 
not read is likely to be one who 
not think. Ideas do not germinate in a 
vacnum. 

To overcome the apathy of students to- 
ward the literature of a century other 
than their own is the greatest 
problem. How astutely boys and girls 
can defend their aversion to it. A few 
days ago, after completing the study of 
Goldsmith, I read the following in a 
Senior English student’s composition, “I 
don't see how this will help me when I 
get out in the world. [I am not going 
toteach; I intend to be an engineer.” 
This response is typical. Students have 
leamed that the road to financial or 
social success is not by way of the school 
library, and they offer utilitarian argu- 
ments to defend their dislike for litera- 
ture The argument of others is, “It 
takes too much time.” They, I fear, are 
following their elders who have discovered 
the shortcuts to culture, who are informed 
m the contents of the best magazines by 
teading the little “digests,” and who know 
allabout the best sellers by hearing them 
reviewed at their clubs. 

If my  student-readers think these 
qualities which I desire in my pupils can 
be found only in a Utopian classroom, I 
Siggest that they observe their own class- 
Mates. At least a few ideal students are 
Mevery schoolreom. 


also 


does 


teacher's 


English Section 


Percy Hammond’s Writing 
Habits 


It is always interesting to hear 
stories of how good writers work. 
They all have their peculiar work 
habits. High school journalists will 
be especially interested in the account 
of how Percy Hammond, distin- 
guished dramatic critic, set about the 
task of writing a review for the next 
morning’s paper of the play he had 
just seen. Mr. Hammond died on 
April 25, and his paper, the New 
York Herald Tribune, told this fasci- 
nating story of his way of working: 

If Mr. Hammond always had the vivid 
verb, the exact adjective, he achieved 
it only after hard labor. His vocabu- 
lary was immense. When he was _ in 

Chicago he used to play a game with 


the other with definitions of bizarre 
words, and from this pastime he had 
stored hundreds of exotic expressions. 
But writing was work for him, and the 
reader, enchanted by the swing and fiow 


of his prose, which sounded easy to do, 


never knew how it was fash- 
ioned. 

Mr. Hammond used to write of “my 
battle with Kronos and the composing 
room after the plays.’ The composing 
room floor was the scene of those 
battles. He preferred to work there; 
his office on the editorial floor was dark 
from one year’s end to the next. In 
recent years he would appear on the 
fourth floor of the Herald Tribune 
Building, where the composing room is, 
and retire to the small private office of 
Isaiah Bardsley, the superintendent, in 
a corner, shut off by two stout doors 
from the hum and bustle of the main 
room. He would lock the door, open 
the window, even in coldest’ winter 
nights, and set his electric coffee perco- 
lator to work. 

His habit of brewing coffee in a per- 
colator was acquired in Chicago. He 
would set the pot at his elbow and 
empty it while he wrote a review. He 
couldn’t work unless the room was cold 
and the coffee hot and he was alone. 
He would peck away at his typewriter, 
or as often revert to longhand, oblivious 
of time and the demands of editions, 
while the printers fidgeted and won- 
dered how long they would have to hold 
the presses for him. 


painfully 








It Pays to Play 
(Concluded from page 24) 


might have such a good time with one an- 
other that they would refuse to return to 
the trenches! 

When you come to think of it, the world 
today would probably be much better off 
if France, Germany, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, Italy, the United States and the other 
warring nations in 1914-1918, had agreed 
to settle their differences on the basis of 
the results of an international basketball 
tournament. They would have saved 15 
million lives, a few trillion dollars worth 
of property, and a hundred billion heart- 
aches, and would certainly have at least 
no more to complain of now than they had 
when they were fighting to “save the world 
for democracy.” 


JACK LIPPERT. 








WHAT? 


only og per week to 
OWN A CORONA? 


Yes—it’s a fact! Our new Finance 
Plan makes it just that easy. Brand- 
new up-to-date portables, including 





| carrying case. 


| Do this. First send cou- 


pon for descriptive book- 


| let. Then go to a dealer’s 
| and see which one of the 


five CORONA modelsyou 


| like best. Try it... free. 
| Then buy it, on these 
| amazingly liberal terms. 
newspaper friends, each trying to stump | Here's the coupon. 


| cnamanseccMA COUPON TOOAVsenccocsen 


CORONA 
STANDARD 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters, Desk 5 
725 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N° Y. 

Please send Corona booklet, also tell me where I can 
arrange free trial. 


eee 


City ... State... 








THE PERFECT ANSWER 


If you are looking for a graduation gift of 
distinction—or simply want to treat your- 
self to something lasting, useful and beau- 


tiful — Scholastic suggests this lifetime 
leather portfolio at half price as the perfect 
answer. 


The leather is fine Morocco, soft and thick, 
and will last indefinitely, its deep red tones 
growing richer every year. There is an 
embossed design providing place for your 
initials. 

Easy access is assured by the brass Talon 
zipper extending along the top and one side. 
The interior is roomy, accommodating 
papers or books up to 9% by 12 inches. 


There are twenty-five of these leather 
portfolios ; while they last, you may have 
them at $2.50, less than the wholesale cost. 
Send in the attached coupon today ; unless 
you are more than pleased with the port- 
folio, send it back at no cost. 
SCHOLASTIC, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Send me one of those lifetime leather portfolios 
Within 3 days of its arrival, I will either send 
you $2.50 or return the portfolio. 

I enclose $2.50; at no extra. cost please inscribe 
in gold leaf the initials ____ 


student placing trial order must 
have order countersigned by parent 
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Student 


Hostels 


Dear Editor: 

Our 11-B English class 
has just finished reading 
and discussing the article 
“Youth Follows New 
Trails” which was pub- 


orum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. Letters 
published here do not necessarily represent 


the editorial views of Scholastic. 





lished in the April 4 issue 

of Scholastic. We were 

much impressed by the description of the 
Youth Hostels in Europe and were 
pleased to hear that the movement has 
been started in New England. Why can't 
the thousands of Scholastic readers do 
something to enlarge the Ayha program 
in this country? Our class decided that 
here was a golden opportunity. 

Although each year many pamphlets are 
published advertising our state as a great 
vacation land, Michigan has not yet 
joined this movement. Our class _ is send- 
ing a letter to Mr. P. G. Hoffmaster, 
State Department of Conservation, Lans- 
ing, Mich. urging him to do something 
toward organizing a route of hostels in 
Michigan. 

We urge students in every other high 
school in Michigan to do the same. We 
hope that in this way we may play a 
part in making Michigan a better vacation 
state for young people who like to travel 
but who, from choice or necessity, do not 
follow the beaten path. 

Pearl Tanner 
East Detroit (Michigan) Hl. 8 


Dear Forum: 

We are writing in response to the topic 
of “Adventure Awheel in Europe” that 
appeared in the April 4th Scholastic. We 


discussed it thoroughly in class. Every- 
one was as excited as if a circus had 
come to town. 

We are very enthusiastic over the 
bicyele tours in’ Europe and the Youth 
Hostels which furnish a very convenient 
place for travellers. We have no accom- 
modations of this sort in our community, 
but we. are hoping to encourage the foun- 
dation of such places. We are convinced 
that the hostel is one of the best ways for 
many of us to see our country and that 
bicycling is one of the best ways of 
getting about. 

Come on, high school boys and girls, and 
help us encourage everyone to siart more 
bicycle tours. 

Frances Coats, 
Elaine Morland, 
Olney Springs (Colo.) H. 8. 


Accidents 


Dear Forum: 

After reading the safety first letter in 
the April 18 Scholastic, written by a 
reader in Delaware, I wish to tell you 
what is being done in the schools of North 
Dekota in an effort to reduce the num- 
ber of automobile accidents here. 

The state is sending lessons to each 
school so that teachers may give the pupils 





SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Ses Schoo 
and College Service, 250 East 43rd Street 
New York City. 





Art Schools 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF “ZENS 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 





PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING | 


in Interior Architecture and Dec- 
oration; Costume Design and Illus- 


FALL tration: Graphic Advertising and 
SESSION Illustration; Teacher Training. Send 
BEGINS for Catalogue, 

SEPT. 8th Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 
Architecture, Advertising Illustration, Fashion Tlustra 
tion, Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial 
Illustration. Four Year Course in Teacher Training 
38 Studios 91 Instructors. 49th Year 
Catalog on Request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 














Domestic Science 








Professional Intensive Courses 


COSTUME DESIGN, DIETETICS, 

DRESSMAKING, HOMEMAKING, 

INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Household Science and Arts 
Box B5, Brooklyn, New York 
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Nursing 
NEWARK BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 





| SCHOOL OF NURSING, Newark, N. J. 


| Otfers a three- -year course to graduates of accredited ae zh 


Schools (academic course). Hospital non-sectarian or 
infc rr nation write— T omecndd School of Nursing, 201 ann 
A » Newark, WN. 


Ph wie Rivution (Girls) 


College of 
® Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 


of Boston University. 55th yr. 4 years high school required. 
veur degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 











Correspondence 


I WANT YOU 


Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN. Common Education 
usually sufficient Short hours 
will eoach 25 free. Write immedi- 
ately for free 32-page book, with list 
of positions and full particulars. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. K287 Rochester, N. Y. 













Chiropody 





OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 
Now in its twenty-fifth year, offers thorough pro- 
fessional course ieading to degree of Doctor of 
Surgical Chiropody High School Education re- 
quired for entrance. National recognition, emi- 
nent faculty of chiropodists, physicians, surgeons 
and orthopedists. Excellent clinical facilities. For 
bulletin write the Registrar. Department S-3. 

1327 North Clark Street hicago, Miinois 













Student Section 


instructions on operating a car. 
include the laws and a 


Since the greater number of accidents 
happen to young people of high school 
age, I believe that this is one of the best 








If every state ip 
the union would make this matter a part 
of their school work there would probably 
be atarge decrease in the number of fatal 








the responsibility a driver assumes in tak. 
ear out on the public 
my sincere belief that once every driver of 
car comprehends fully that. responsibik 
i sharp decrease jp 


Donald Rohrabacher, 


high school student than Se 


» and particularly 
As our major project this term in 
English is argumentation and debate, 


which appeared in the March 21 


articles will correspond to my v 


> has been a change 


who object to the 
, Constitution take : 


am writing in answer to 
letter about the Constitution. 


the Constitution 
that it not only satisfied “ 





The powers given to Congress and the 


the power of ‘menting the Constituti@® 
itself whenever they 
I consider the Constitution a more thal 
sacred document which has been influe 
ean 150 years but alse on prot other 
constitutions upon ours. 
Therefore, I say, “Long may our Cor 


Gertrude Rosenthal, 
Theodore Roosevelt H.& 
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§ of scientific facts and statistics. 


An Anthropological Survey 
of Students 
or 
How To Tell Your Classmates 
From The Apes 

Type I. The Studious Student. Very 
rare. Skull usually long and flat on top. 
Is often affected with asthma, astigma- 
tim or halitosis; and there have been 
cases combining all three. Is the lad 
who knows all the answers when everyone 
else has been out the night before. Is full 
Knows 
the number of illiterates in Idaho, how 
many people fell out of windows in 1929, 
and the birth rate on Pullman cars. Shuns 
gis—which is okay with the girls, Will 
probably pass into oblivion sometime dur- 
ing the next century. 

Type II. The Campus Cut-Up (or 
Why Teachers Buy Wrinkle Cream). Is 
easily identified because of his colorful 
conception of what the well-dressed Man- 
About-Study-Hall should” wear. Plus 
fours, purple shirt, ties that bid you halt 
at a distance of 20 feet, and queer things 
resembling hats, worn as near the back 
of the neck as possible. The stock type 
has curly hair, an engaging grin, and is 
not too bright. The most popular species 
tapdlance, play the ukulele and drive 
their own Model T’s. Will probably de- 
generate into a bond salesman or a radio 
comedian, if he ever grows up. 

Type III. The Football Student (or 
Brawn over Brains)—that anthropomor- 
phie delight known otherwise as “Spike” 
or “Pete” or “Clod”. Chest expanse, 45. 
Has brains in all the wrong places. Goes 
in for very small blondes, very bright 
sweaters and very mediocre marks. Is 
shwn special favor by teachers because 
of his Neanderthal traits, which enable 
him to bring home touchdowns—and lots 
of other things. This type is invariably 
a$%letter man, a second-hand wisecracker 
and the idol of the school. 

Type IV. The Average Student (or 
Epimethus). Is a combination of afore- 
mentioned types, except that he’s not 
quite so good at anything. Looks, thinks 
and acts just like everyone else. Is cul- 
turally dead from the feet up. If he ever 
tread a book which might be termed liter- 
ature, he would undoubtedly remember 
the color of it till his dying day. Con- 
siders himself an authority on every 
known subject, yet writes English themes 
which sound like Gertrude Stein on an 
empty stomach. Will be greatiy loved by 
history students because he won’t do 
much. Likes food, orchid pajamas, slap- 
stick comedy, and girls. If he ever be- 
comes extinct it will be beyond the best 
of us. 

—Harriet VanHorne, 16, 
Newark (N. J.) H. 8., 


Miss Munson, Teacher. 


Winners of 
Quotation Quest No. 7 


Author: William Vaughan Moody 
Title of Work: Gloucester Moors 
Quotation: 


Here where the moors stretch free 

In the high blue afternoon, 

Are the marching sun and talking sea, 
And the racing winds that wheel and flee 
On the flying heels of June. 


Prize Winners 


Each of the following students will re- 
ceive a Modern Library book: 
Jack Mishkin, 15, Boys’ High 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miriam Hartley, 17, Greenport 

Greenport, New York. 

William H. Moose, Cathedral H. 

Cloud, Minn. 
Claire Duffy, 

Wash. 
Dorothy 

HS, 


Jack Mishkin’s List of Favorite Books: 


Complete Poems of Keats and Shelley. 
trying and turbulent times the spirit may yet 


School, 


Highline H. S8., 


Baumann, Alexander (N.D.). 


soar on the wings of these poems of feeling and | 


poetic beauty, finding special release in Shelley's 

“Alastor”, in the moonlit 

“Prometheus Unbound” as well as in Keats 
superbly fashioned **Endymion.” 

Grants of the Earth, by E. E. Rolvaag. In an 
atmosphere of realism that yet leaves room for 
cursory flights of imagination, a sustained and 
inevitable tragedy unfolds before the reader as 
he sees Beret, a Norwegian pioneer woman, un- 
able to take root in a new soil, and the natural- 
born pioneer, Per Hansa, giving their lives to 
the prairie before it is appeased. 

Experiment in Autobiography, by H. G. Wells. 
The world has long been waiting for a candid 
account of H. G. Wells’ life and of his Utopia, 
and so this timely and forcefully written volume 
(enriched by valuable comments on the world 
today) has at last appeared, predicting a hitherto 
undreamt-of-fullness, freedom and happiness 
now within reach of mankind. 

Arcturus Adventure, by William Beebe. Here are 
assembled a host of treasures: fascinating fish 
startling in color and form that live in the deep- 
est fathoms of the sea; beauty that surrounds 
the albatross rookeries of Galapagos Island; 
adventure and excitement in the attempts to 
capture these wild and strange creatures; and 
finally a valuable acquaintance formed by the 
reader with one of America’s foremost scien 
tists. 

John Brown's Body, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 
This book, a masterful epic poem in blank verse 
form is a fine interpretation of the Civil War, 
of its soldiers and leaders, and of its progenitor, 
John Brown, whose shadow haunts the earth 
until the slaves are freed, and until a new pro- 
ductive era in America is begun. 
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in to make things at home—and it’s easy, 
you'll follow the crystal clear plans in Popular 
— ics. Articles show how to build furniture, 
the », toys, Novelties, models, etc. And every month 
big 200-page magazine is crammed full of fasci- 
Rating pictures and accounts of daring adventures, 
‘slounding inventions and new discoveries in avia- 
= engineering, electricity, chemistry, physics, 
thie \ Written so you can understand it. Don’t miss 
Month's issue—a thrilling record of the world’s 
Mwest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 


POPULAR ECHANICS 





What the Student Wants 
In a Teacher 
(Concluded 


from page 9) 


girl students? Is she scrupulously fair 


Can _ she 
Does she 


in her marking system? 
hear well, but not too well? 


have outside interests, which appear 


to give her a well-adjusted, cheerful 
happy attitude toward life? 
Does she seem to have no existence at 
all outside her classroom? 

Each of these questions every high 
school teacher might well ask herself. 
If she finds herself right on each 
of these she will know truly whether 
she is a successful teacher, and she 
may be happy in the knowledge that 
perhaps in no other calling is there 
vested so much of the future possi- 


bilities of our nation. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


Seattle, | 


Amid these | 


i F loveliness of the | 
“Witch of Atlas,’ and the dramatic triumph of | 
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A Puppet SHOW 
FOR YOUR HOME 














EASY TO MAKE WITH SCIENTIFIC 


-| DISCOVERY — PLASTIC WOOD 


Now .. . anyone can make puppets, 
marionettes, dolls, etc., with this wonderful 
new modeling medium—called Plastic Wood 
—which combines beauty with permanence. 
It handles as easily as putty and quickly 
hardens into wood—wood that takes nails 
and screws, can be carved, 
| sanded and finished just like 
real wood. Plastic Wood ad- 
heres to wood, metal, plaster, 
porcelain — is waterproof, 


| weatherproof. Sold at paint, 
| hardware, and variety stores, 





GRADUATION 6 


It turns Ideas into Money! 


Here’s the gift that will help any graduate 
turn learning into earning—the marvelous, 
new Parker Vacumatic that does what no 
| other pen can do. It holds 102% more ink— 
shows when to refill—is GUARANTEED Mechan- 
ically Perfect! 

Go to any good pen counter today and see 
this laminated Pearl Beauty. Try its match- 
less point. Then, when a friend or relative 
asks you what you want for graduation, sug- 
gest Parker Vacumatic—a aut you ll treasure 
and cherish for years. The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ra | rhe r 


VACUMATIC: 
Is, $2.50 
$3.50 and $5 
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Youth and Graduation call for 


} 


POSITIONS: CAREERS for 
Graduates Who Can THINK 
IN TYPE! 


For today, ideas count, more 
than ever! Ideas, and the abil- 
ity to present them logically 
and impressively, win the big 
rewards for young men and 
women who can typewrite their 
thoughts. 


Actually, there is scarcely an 
opportunity which a New Royal 
Portable will not make more 


promising. 


No special training is required. 
Anyone can use the New Royal 
—the only portable with Touch 
Control, Royal’s amazing inven- 
tion which permits the key- 
tension to be adapted instantly 
to your exact finger-pressure. 
Many other exclusive features. 
3 models. . . $37.50, $49.50 and 
$62.50. Lowest payments—only 


a few cents a day! 


AST 
BUY BY COMPARISON BUiS Ri Tih? LCM Sae Tic) aime ae ee 


- -. where you see_ this 
emblem! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 5-516 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


| ) 1 would like full details about the New Royal Portable 
) Please have my _ local dealer demonstrate (wit 0 
; 43 | . obligation) the New. Royal Portable—and to explain 

Special Low Cost Purchase Plan. 


ec’ ‘ : 
Sur on CIMPA oe , : ( ) Please quote liberal trade-in allowance on my...++«+ 
~ Ls Typewriter, Seriai Number : > 


Deal with your local Dealer. He is com 
petent, dependable. He knows portable 
typewriters. He is equipped to serve you 
best, and can offer you ben prices, best 
terms. Or, if you prefer—USE COUPON 


*Touch Control: Trade-mark for Royal City . 
Copyright, 1 


hey-tension device. 





